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AN ESSAY ON THE BARDIC ALPHABET CALLED 
“COELBREN Y BETRDD.” 


Tue Chair of Glamorgan, meaning the traditions, specu- 
lations, and usages connected therewith, will form a 
very interesting chapter in the record of Cambrian 
bardism whenever the literature of Wales shall attain 
the dignity of having a historian ; but hitherto its real 
origin, true character, actual importance, and correct 
place in history, have been the subjects of much misap- 
prehension. Originating in the fourteenth century, it 
claims an antiquity coeval with the world itself; form- 
ing the laws of Hywel Dda into triads, it calls and has 
called them the laws of Dyvynwal Moelmud, who, liv- 
ing in the sixth century of our era, has been thrust 
back six centuries before Christ ; pilfering Arthur from 
Cornwall, it places him at Caerlleon, and calls him 
king of Gwent and Morganwg; taking Bran ab Llyr 
Llediaith ab Brychwel Powys from the people of Meri- 
oneth, it places him at Dunraven ; and antedating him 
at Jeast six hundred and fifty years (Brochwael Eschit- 
rauc moritur A.D. 662, Annales Cambria), it claims for 
Morganwg the first acquaintance with Christianity; and 
for its historical triads, many of them the fabulous and 
fictitious things of yesterday, bearing the unmistakable 
marks of recentness in their ideas and phraseology, it 
claims authority to modify and supersede all authentic 
history. 
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The Chair of Glamorgan is an instructive illustration 
of the extravagances of the Silurian imagination, which 
has vitiated to a greater or less extent all the literary 
records of this district, and appears to have been so 
greatly preponderant over the logical faculties as to have 
rendered the mind of Morganwg incapable of scientific 
accuracy or of historic truthfulness. The bards of Mor- 
ganwg have created a system of bardism bearing inhe- 
rent evidences of recent fabrication; a bardism the 
exact reverse of that of classic history ; a bardism which 
degrades the Druid from the first place in the trinity 
of Druids, Ovates, and Bards, and elevates the bard 
from the lowest rank to the first; a bardism which 
never could have existed until real Druidism became a 
thing of tradition; and, in short, a fabrication of the 
fourteenth and subsequent centuries, of which one fact 
will reveal both the animus and the age. In the Laws 
of Howel, the clerk of the courts of law is invariably a 
priest ; but in the fabricated laws of Dyvynwal Moel- 
mud, things which Mr. Aneurin Owen (the best authority 
upon the subject) has declared to be no older than the 
sixteenth century (Laws of Howel, preface, xx, vol. i), 
the place of the priest is invariably filled by a bard! 
Here is a key to the age and object of the new hier- 
archy. Verbum sapienti satis est. 

To conclude. The Chair of Glamorgan has falsified 
the history of bardism, corrupted the genealogies ‘of 
Glamorgan, vitiated the chronicles of Gwent and Mor- 
ganwg, deluded the weak-minded with specious absurd- 
ities, and given such currency to “a falsehood, a delu- 
sion,and asnare,” that the author of the Celtic Researches 
was almost the only Welshman sagacious enough to 
detect the forgery, strong-minded enough to resist its 
seductions, and honest enough to expose its real cha- 
racter. 

“‘Coelbren y Beirdd” is the offspring of the same 
parent. It claims to be an emanation from Heaven. It 
is an emanation from the Roman alphabet. It professes 
to have descended to us from the creation of the world. 
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It was the creation of the fifteenth century. It assumes 
to have been known wherever the Cymric race existed. 
It was not practically known and used beyond the 
limits of Gwent and Morganwg. Let us, however, be 
more minute in our inquiries. Let us examine the 
proofs adduced in favour of its antiquity, and let us 
produce proofs to sustain these counter-assertions. 

1. First, then, let us examine the evidences adduced 
by the late Ab Iolo in his essay upon this subject,—an 
essay which we may praise at once for the fulness of its 
treatment of the subject, the clearness of the arrange- 
ment, and the ability with which the antiquity of the 
“Coelbren” is urged and defended. 

In the notes to the poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi, edited 
by Tegid (p. 260), published in 1837, we find the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

“Dr. W. O. Pughe received the ‘Coelbren y Beirdd’ 
as genuine from the profound antiquarian and poet, the 
late Mr. Edward Williams of Glamorganshire, well 
known by the bardic appellation of ‘Iolo Morganwg.’ 

“In the archives of the library of JesusCollege, Oxford, 
there is a mahogany Peithynen, on which is inscribed 
the bardic alphabet, consisting of sixteen primitives and 
twenty-two derivatives, cut with a knife by Iolo Mor- 
ganwg, and presented by him to the College. Dr. W. 
QO. Pughe, in his Grammar, has, however, arranged the 
order of the alphabet differently to that on the Peith- 
ynen, and has also added five letters to the class of de- 
rivatives, of which additional letters he acknowledged 
himself to be the author. But the public has not as yet 
been informed from what source Mr. Edward Williams 
received the bardic alphabet, of which he has been the 
promulgator, not to say the inventor. 

“At the Cardiff Eisteddvod there was not only an 
opportunity, but also an ample inducement, for any one 
to come forward to prove the genuineness of the alpha- 
bet, but no one appeared. The probability is that it 
would be as difficult to prove its genuineness as it would 
be for our readers, except the initiated, to decipher 
132 
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what is called Cyvrinach y Beirdd, or the Bardic Mys- 
tery, which is here subjoined : 


““CYVRINACH BEIRDD YNYS PRYDAIN: 


“Enw Daw, nid rhydd ei yngan yn glywedig, neu ar glyw. 
JIN. yn Egwyddawr y deg llythyren. 
© i . yn ol Egwyddawr yr un ar bymtheg. 


ro] | V » Deunaw llythyren. 
© | WV, Ugain llythyren, neu OIW yn lythyrenau yr oes 
hon.” 


The italics in the second paragraph are mine. It is 
evident, from these passages, that Tegid, in 1837, did 
not believe in the genuineness of the bardic alphabet; 
and, in fact, that he suspected Iolo Morganwg to have 
been the author. This was felt to be a challenge for 
proof. A prize was offered for an essay upon the sub- 
ject, at Abergavenny, in the following year (1838). Two 
competitors appeared, if I recollect rightly, and the prize 
was awarded to Ab Iolo, of whose essay the Rev. Thomas 
Price gave the following opinion: “I must say that 
this is one of the most extraordinary and important 
productions that have come under my notice, either as 
a@ prize composition or one of any other description, in- 
asmuch as the author, in supporting the theory of the 
Coelbren, does not merely establish the possibility of 
its genuineness by shewing its consistency with the 
alphabets of ancient times, but he produces most distinct 
and decided evidences of its having been in use amongst 
the Welsh bards as late as the sixteenth century.” 

Since that time the antiquity of the Coelbren has 
become an accepted fact, and the only living critic who 
has refused to accept this conclusion is the author of 
The Interature of the Kymry. He denied its antiquity 
in a series of letters in the Cambrian, in 1843, under 
the signature of “B. C. D.”; and more recently, in a 
series of articles on Iolo Morganwg, in a Welsh peri- 
odical (the Ymofynydd), he has repeated the same 


1 Granted. Did he prove that it was ever in use before ? 
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denial. Some doubt of the soundness of the current 
opinion appears also to exist in the mind of the donor 
of this prize, for unless that is the case, what motive 
can there be for requiring the translation to be accom- 
panied by a critical essay? But whether that is the 
case or not is of no consequence. We are to judge for 
ourselves, 

In his essay, Mr. Taliesin Williams lays no claim to 
originality for the Coelbren; for p. 32 he states, ““Gwelir, 
ar un golwg, fod llythyrennau Coelbren y Beirdd yn 
tarddu o’r rhai Rhufeinaidd aGroegaidd”; that is, “it will 
be seen at one glance that the bardic alphabet springs 
from the alphabets of Rome and Greece.” The origin- 
ality of the alphabet being given up in this as well as 
in a subsequent passage in the same page, to the effect 
that if the angles of “Coelbren y Myneich” (another 
form of the bardic alphabet) were rounded, they would 
become Roman letters, it will not be necessary for us to 
discuss the question. One remark, however, must be 
made even on that head. 

Many upholders of the Coelbren, having neither the 
learning nor the candour of Ab Iolo, still affect to 
believe it to be original, and to have been regularly 
developed from the straight lines in the ‘‘ Nod Cyfrin,” 
/|\;' and as all the letters are made in straight lines, 
there is a speciousness about this hypothesis which has 
a great charm for unreflecting people. But may not 
the /|\ have been the consequence, and not the origin, 
of the Coelbren? It must also be observed that this 
hypothesis provokes more questions than it answers. If 
the alphabet is original, how comes it to have such a 
close resemblance to the Roman as to have the same 
letters for the same sounds, without a single exception ? 
How comes it to resemble the Roman so closely in form 
that by changing an angle into a curve, or a curve into 
an angle, the two alphabets are mutually convertible ? 
How does it happen that where there are two curves in 
the Roman letters, there are also two angles in the 


1 Probably a sign of the Trinity. 
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Coelbren, as in the case of Sand V and R, for rand R? 
And sometimes three, as in 2 for y, or —} for d, or b 
forb? How, again, does it come to pass that where 
the Roman alphabet is defective, then the older forms 
of the Coelbren are defective also? The Welsh is a 
language full of mutations which the Roman alphabet 
is incompetent to express; and yet here, where an 
alphabet professing to be original might be expected to 
be most complete, the Coelbren is just as deficient as 
the Roman alphabet, for all the derivatives are known 
and confessed to be of recent introduction; and even 
Ab Iolo does not claim for them a higher antiquity 
than the twelfth century. [Iolo attributes the revival 
of the Coelbren and invention of some of the derivatives 
to the fourteenth century. (Waring, p. 189.) 

2. Coelbren y Beirdd was always cut on wood; and 
the reason alleged by the old bards of Glamorgan for 
the use of that material was, that wood was obtainable 
where paper and parchment were not. (Ab Iolo, 38.) 
But our modern bards are not quite so candid, and 
they must needs have a grander reason. It is this. 
Wood was selected because it was suited to the alpha- 
bet, 2.¢e., to the form of the bardic letters. It will at 
once occur to the reflective mind that the cart is here 
placed before the horse. But for the present let that 

ass. 

The practice of cutting letters on wood was known 
ages before Coelbren y Beirdd was ever heard of, and 
probably will be practised when the Coelbren is either 
rightly appreciated or consigned “ to the tomb of all the 
Capulets.” Thus in the Bible we read, in Ezekiel, “ The 
word of the Lord came again unto me, saying: Moreover, 
thou son of man, take thee one stick, and write upon tt, 
For Judah, and for the children of Israel, his companions: 
then take another stick, and write upon it, For Joseph, 
the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house of Israel, his 
companions.” (Ezek. xxxvii, 15, 16; see also 17-20.) 
The same practice is alluded to by Horace in a passage 
of the De Arte Poeticd, descriptive of the functions and 
influence of the ancient poets : 
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Silvestres homines sacer interpresque Deorum 
Ceedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus ; 
Dictus ab hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones : 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebane conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere sono testudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. Fuit hee sapientia quondam 
Publica privatis secernere, sacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago; dare jura maritis ; 
Oppida moliri; LEGES INCIDERE LIGNO. 

Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 
Carminibus venit. Post hos insignis Homerus, 
Tyrteeusque mares animos in Martia bella 
Versibus exacuit. Dict per carmina sortes, 
Et vitee monstrata via est, et gratia regum 
Pieriis tentata modis, ludusque repertus, 

Et longorum operum finis, ne forté pudori 

Sit tibi Musa lyre solers, et cantor Apollo. 

In this passage, the bearing of which upon our pre- 
sent argument is best exemplified by giving it entire, it 
is probable that Horace has embodied Greek traditions; 
and for that reason I have inverted the ordinary chrono- 
_ logy, and given the Roman lyrist precedence of the 
Greek philosopher named in the next sentence. Inscrip- 
tions on wood were well known to the Greeks, and we 
have an authentic evidence of the fact in the case of the 
laws of Solon. “All his laws,” says Plutarch, “were to 
continue in force for a hundred years, and were written 
upon wooden tables, which might be turned round in 
the oblong cases that contained them. Some small 
remains of them are preserved in the Prytaneum to this 
day. They were called cyrbes, as Aristotle tells us; and 
Callinus, the comic poet (Englished), thus speaks of them: 

By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 

Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 
(Plutarch, Life of Solon.) Here, then, we have cases in 
point, where the Hebrew, the Greek, and possibly the 
Roman alphabet, were written on wood; and yet each of 
those alphabets had angles, as we know, but also hori- 
zontal lines, which the Coelbren has not; and they were, 
in nearly all respects, essentially different. The argu- 
ment, therefore, fails most completely. The alphabets 
of various nations have been and may be cut upon wood 


? 
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without any further deviation from their original form 
than a tendency to substitute angles for curved lines, 
where such exist ; and a comparison of letters will at 
once shew that the angles of the Coelbren correspond 
to the curves of the italic letters, but to those of no other 
letters whatever. The only exceptions to this rule are 
one or two cases where it has been found easier to imi- 
tate the Roman capitals, as A\ or Ay for A; but even 
in this case there had been an attempt to imitate the 
italic a, and Meurig Davydd used to write or cut it 
thus J, with four angles. (Ab Iolo’s Essay, p. 27.) 

3. A third argument is usually drawn from the fact 
that the Germans or Scandinavians used to write on 
ashen tablets and planed rods before they became ac- 

uainted with the Christian world. The fact has been 

isputed; but it is now generally admitted to be the 
- truth, of which the following lines are accounted satis- 
factory evidence: 


Barbara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis ; 
Quodque papyrus agit, virgula plana valet. 


These occur in one of the epistles of Venantius Fortu- 
natus, Bishop of Poictiers in the sixth century, to his 
friend Flavius, in which he tells him that when he is 
tired of Latin, he may make use of Hebrew or Greek 
letters ; and that 


A barbarous rune may ‘be painted on an ashen tablet ; 
And where papyrus serves, a planed rod avails. 


There is no doubt that the Germans and Scandinavi- 
ans had alphabets of their own anterior to having had 
any intercourse with the Christian missionaries; but 
beyond the fact of their being in the habit of writing on 
planed rods, there is nothing to countenance Coelbren 
y Beirdd; for the Runic, alphabet consisting, like the 
ancient Greek, of sixteen letters, was different in many 
respects from the.bardic and the Roman letters, Here 
it is ; oe | | 
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SCAND.-RUNIC. 
ABYDF ITY KARMAAWY 
ROMAN. 
ABCDFHILMNORS TU YE GPWV 


COELBREN. 
ABLCDRHIAWNUOR S$ rea 
VA FR. r 


R Bh 


ANG.-SAXON RUNES. 


FHIN RRTTA M BL 
__Y &b CBR ® 


Q@ x ing th 3s @ & dh 


Coelbren 4 o 


But though different in some respects, the Anglo- 
Saxon runes also present points of agreement. It is 
evident that many of them have been borrowed from 
the Romans; and it is equally evident that the Coelbren 
has borrowed %, } , and FN, from the Anglo-Saxons. It 
is also not improbable that the practice of writing on 
small rods was taken from them also; and. if so, this 
argument is much stronger against the originality of 
the Coelbren than in its favour. 

4, However, that not a shadow of doubt may remain 
upon this point, let us observe the all but absolute iden- 
tity of the two alphabets : 


AaBbcopdrteraH hiLM NoPRrsf 


AAEVK<D dN! FOH nIKUNOPRL SL 
b> & ‘ae 


eo NS ee 


TVVY 


* There is just one exception - -to my remark that the Coelbren is 
the italic alphabet cut in straight lines, and that is one that proves 
the rule. The e of the Coelbren, in some copies (Ab Iolo, p. 34), 
turns its face to the left.. The letter e thus formed: first occurs 
temp. Henry IV (1399-1413), and is found in the National MSS. 
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Here, then, is a most perfect agreement. It must be 
obvious at a glance that the attempt to cut away any 
one of these San letters would lead to the formation 
of the corresponding character in the Coelbren ; and as 
it is a vain labour to “paint the lily,” so would it be 
unnecessary to add further proof to a demonstration so 
complete. As to the derivatives, it is clear that they 
were formed from the primitives, as k from < } ; dh, 
> from D, ors from the Anglo-Saxon ; lh, from KJ4= 
N; ph=//, from NH; mh=/} or P, from Mf; nh 
=[f\; th=f, from TH, etc., etc. The compounds, 
ng and ngh, seem to be borrowed from the Saxons; and 
the f or Vv seems to resemble the Saxon ~. The result 


of this inquiry is, therefore, decidedly adverse to the 
claims of the Coelbren to be an original alphabet ; and 
nothing but an excess of national prejudice could have 
blinded Welshmen to the hollowness of such a pretence. 
It is very much to the credit of Ab Iolo that he had 
the sagacity to see this, and the candour to acknowledge 


it; and I shall now dismiss it, the subject requiring no 
further elucidation. 

II. The next subject of inquiry is the antiquity of 
this alphabet. Very extraordinary assertions are made 


from A.D. 1400-1704, and in the Paston Letters from 1440-1484. 
It occurs in 1683, in a warrant of Sir Leoline Jenkins, principal 
Secretary of State to Charles IT, committing Mr. Algernon Sydney 
to the Tower; and in a royal writ for his execution, Nov. 28th, 
1683. It occurs in the Quakers’ Memorial of Jan. 1683-4; and 
frequently in the letters of Judge Jeffreys, from 1685-9 ; also in a 
letter of Mathew Prior, the poet, in 1697; and lastly, in a despatch 
from the Duke of Marlborough, dated August 14, 1704, announc- 
ing the victory of Blenheim. The letter or despatch was written 
by the secretary, Mr. Cardonnel, but was signed by the Duke. So 
that from a.p. 13899 to 1704 this form of the letter was frequently 
used. It lingered, however, a century longer. Dr. Carne, of St. 
Donat’s, Glamorgan, in 1869 lent me a Welsh MS. which I found 
contained some verses, apparently by Dr. John David Rhys; and 
two poems by Sion Tudur, who lived 1568-1602, but probably in the . 
handwriting of one Thomas Poole. This copy of the poems has the 
e turned to the left throughout. The copy is not old. This form of 
the letter lingered yet longer, and occurs in a note in a printed book 
in my possession, written in 1812, 
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on this head; and the pretensions of the Coelbren to 
a remote antiquity may be embodied in the following 
propositions : 

1. “That the ineffable name of the Deity, /|\, was 
revealed to Menyw ab y Teirgwaedd at the creation 
(Menyw being the first man, Adam); and that from 
these elements his son, Einigan Gawr, formed an alpha- 
bet of ten letters.” 

2. “That the nation of the Cymry extended the 
number of characters to sixteen before they left their 
original country, called Deffrobani (Taprobane, 1.e., Cey- 
i and that since their arrival in Britain they added 
two other letters, having eighteen letters' prior to the 
arrival of the Romans.” 

3. “ That the number of primitives was afterwards ex- 
tended to twenty; that at a subsequent period eighteen 
derivatives were added; and that some of these com- 
pounds appear in old MSS., but that all of them do not.” 

4, “That Coelbren y Beirdd, or the bardic alphabet, 
was anterior to Coelbren y Myneich, or the alphabet of 
the monks, and the latter anterior to the alphabet on 
the tombstones of Lantwit Major; and that these were 
respectively modifications of each other.” 

5. ‘ That Coelbren y Beirdd was known to the ancient 
bards and to the bards of the middle ages.” 

6. “That it was used as late as the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” 

Tet us now examine these statements in detail. The 
recklessness of assertion which characterises the bards 
of Glamorgan may be judged of by the positiveness with 
which they speak of remote periods, when Gildas tells 


1 One of the oldest of the British alphabets is in the MS. of Nem- 
nivus (ninth century) at Oxford. The letters are twenty-three in 
number. They resemble in form, though in signification they differ 
from, those of the Coelbren, and are :—a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, 1, k, m, 
N, 0, p, q, Tr, 8, t, u, X, y, Z; twenty-three. The glosses to the MS. 
of Ovid’s Ars Amatoria add u, ch, and th; but have no dd, which 
only became incorporated in the Cymric alphabet after a.p. 1626, 
the time of Dr. Davies of Mallwyd. (Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica, 
ii, 1089.) 
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us that there were no British documents in his day; 

when Nennius, professedly recounting the traditions of 

his ancestors, gives not the slightest sanction to the | 
recent speculations of Glamorgan; and when it is borne 

in mind that authentic Welsh’ tradition does not even 

penetrate the Roman period, nor ascend beyond the 

sixth century. This is a crucial test : during four hun- 

dred .years of Roman occupation, Welsh history can- 

not add a single fact to the scanty statements of the 

Roman and Byzantine historians; and Gildas, in writ- - 
ing the history of Britain prior to 560 A.D. had to de- 
pend wholly and solely upon foreign sources of inform- 
_ ation. Under-such circumstances we have a right to 
ask for some proof of such positive assertions; but not 
a scrap of evidence, documentary or monumental, can be 
produced in support of assertions at variance with all 
authentic history, and depending only on the statement 
of men of recent date, whose historical knowledge is ex- 
tremely incorrect, and whose information was as inaccu- 
rate as their assertions were untrue. Thus Llywelyn 
Sion says that ten characters (2. ¢., a, p, ¢, e, t, i, 1, r, 0, 
s) were brought by the Cymry to Britain; and after- 
rr six other characters were added, viz., m, n, b, f, 
g, h; “and in the time of Dyvynwal Moelmud, about 
six hundred years, by record and computation, before 
the birth of Christ, the sixteen letters were established.” 
This date is precisely that given by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and that is false; for, as 1 shall presently shew, 
Dyvynwal lived six hundred years after Christ. | But 
‘this, with a hundred other instances which I might cite, 
will serve to shew that the traditions of the Chair of 
Glamorgan are founded on the lies and misrepresenta- 
tions of that prince of fabulous historians. How the 
theory has been constructed is clear. It is not founded 
on history, but on speculations. The first ten letters 
are primitives, or represent distinct sounds. ‘The others 
represent modifications of those primary sounds ; and 
the same rule will apply to all the subsequent additions. 
Welsh traditions of the sixteenth century cannot: be 
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accepted as authorities upon this subject, even if they 
did not contradict each other, which they frequently. 
do; for while one account states they had eighteen let- 
ters before the arrival of the Romans (Waring’s Jolo 
Morganwg, 189), a second expressly states that the 
seventeenth and eighteenth were introduced after the 
coming of the faith in Christ (Lolo MSS. 617); and while 
one says they had sixteen letters on coming to Britain, 
another says they had only ten (Jolo MSS. 623). Such 
‘is the testimony on which the antiquity of the Coelbren 
depends, and by which it is supposed to be proved,—a 
testimony, moreover, which bears inherent evidence of 
recentness ; for the idea that all the human race came: 
from Taprobane (Deffrobani Ynys), or the island of Cey- 
lon, belongs to the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
and is of monkish origin. The Glamorgan theory of 
British colonisation by Hu Gadarn belongs to the 
same period ; and instead of being older than the Tro- 
jan theory, is very much later. Aedd is a Gaelic or 
rather Scottish name; and probably the whole theory, 
with Hu Gadarn, Aedd, and Prydain, have been bor- 
rowed from the traditions of North Britain. It certainly 
is not one of pure Cambrian growth; and the first notice 
we have of it occurs in the poem of Rhys Brydydd, at 
the close of the fourteenth century, when Sion Cent 
described the bards of Glamorgan as “the lying bards 
of Hu.” 

2. We come, in the next place, to notice the Coelbren 
in connexion with Menw ab y Teirgwaedd. According - 
to the speculations of the sixteenth century, Menw’ was 
Adam, the first of living men; but according to the: 
more authentic tradition embodied in the Mabinogi of 
Kilhwch and Olwen, Menw ab y Teirgwaedd was the 
contemporary of King Arthur; and upon such a subject, 


1 The name. Hu Gadarn first appears in a Carlovingian romance 
of the twelfth century. 

2 He is known by several names, viz. Menw Hir, Menw ab Men- 
waed (o Arllechwedd), Menw ab Tegwared (North Wales Triads,— 
Arch: Camb., 1846, p. 48), and Menw ab Teirgwaedd (Glamorgan 
Series, and the Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Owen). 
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a document of about the twelfth century is entitled to 
respect. The force of this objection has been felt ; and 
an attempt has been made to evade it under cover of 
the assumption that the Arthur of this tale was not the 
famous hero, but a mythological personage belonging to 
the dawn of creation. A wild speculation of Mr. Owen’s 
in the Cambrian Biography, that the Arthur of the 
tale was Nimrod, gives some support to this assump- 
tion; but really it is not too much to expect that our 
antiquarians should at least read the documents they 
profess, to interpret. Had Mr. Owen done this, his 
speculation would probably never have been formed. 
The Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen belongs to the 
first class of the Arthurian romances in which the truth 
of history had not yet been violated, and the hero had 
not been transferred from Gelliwig to Caerlleon. It 
makes frequent allusions to his residence at Gelliwig in 
Cornwall, and enumerates among his friends, relations, 
or courtiers, all the great names of that day. Let us 
select a few :—1, Cynwyl Sant; 2, Sandde Bryd Angel; 
3, Morvran ab Tegid,—the three men who escaped from 
the battle of Camlan in a.p. 542; 4,‘‘Teleesin pennbeird,” 
about 560-600; 5, “Gilda m. Kaw,” who died in 570 
(Annales Cambria); 6, “Morgant Hael,” of Glamorgan, 
2.€. Morgan Mwynvawr; 7, Morvudd, daughter of Urien 
Rheged who fell in 584; 8, Dunawd, son of Pabo, who 
died in 595; 9, Sawyl Benuchel, his brother; 10, Rhuv- 
awn Bevyr ab Gwyddno, who fell at Cattraeth in 603; 
11, Manawyddan ab Llyr (brother of Bran), ditto; 12, 
Eurneid, daughter of Cynon ab Clydno, ditto; 13, Mael- 
wyr, son of Baeddan, who signalised himself at Cat- 
traeth; 14,Gwrhir Gwalstawd Ieithoedd, circa 612; 15, 
Dyvynwal Moel (1. e., Dyvynwal Moelmud !); 16, Menw. 
m. Teirgwaed; 17, Annyaniawe. m. Menw. m. Teir- 
gwaed. 

Here, then, are seventeen names out of about two 
hundred, selected because their age can be ascertained ; 
and fourteen out of the seventeen were living about the 
time named in the Mabinogi. Being substantially cor- 
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rect in all the instances in which we can test it,on what 
ground shall we deny the correctness of that document 
in the cases of the three persons last named? There is 
no ground for doubting the correctness of this state- 
ment. Menw aby Teirgwaedd lived in the sixth century 
of the Christian era, and in the twelfth century he was 
deemed to have been the contemporary of King Arthur. 
The account of Menw given in the Triads corresponds 
with this statement. He is there said to have been the 
contemporary of Uthr Pendragon, the father of King 
Arthur, to whom he showed his magical arts; and the 
coincidence of these authorities is quite conclusive as to 
the age of Menw,—Menyw Hen, or Menw ab y Teir- 
gwaedd, as he is variously described. He is also called 
the son of Gwaedd, and said to have been the son of a 
bard. (Myv. Arch., ii, 71.) Davydd ab Gwilym appears 
to refer Menw to the same period, for he speaks of him 
in his military character as one of the knights of King 
Arthur : 

Tri milwr gynt, trem olud, 

A wyddyn’ cyn no hyn hud; 

Cad brofiad, ceidw brif enw, 

Cyntaf, addfwynaf, oedd Fenw ; 

Ar ail fydd dydd da deall, 

Eiddilie Cér, Wyddel call ; 

Trydydd oedd ger muroedd Mon, 

Maeth, rhwy’ arfaeth rhi Arfon. 

(Works, 207.) 

And the editors of his works were of the same opinion, 
for their note on this passage runs thus (p. 540): “Menw, 
or Menyw ab Teirgwaedd, famous for being one of the 
three chief conjurors of Britain, and a disciple of Merddin 
Emrys,” a bard of the latter part of the fifth century. 
Thus we make “assurance doubly sure.” 

The character attributed to him in these documents 
deserves more attention. In the Mabinogi above named 
he is represented to have had the power of transform- 
ing himself into any shape he desired, and of casting an 
illusion over the eyes of others, so as to see all others, 
but to be himself unseen. The two oldest sets of Triads, 
placed first in the Myv. Arch. (vol. ii), attribute to him 
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the same character. He is termed one of the three 
priv lledrithiawg,” or chief enchanters of the island ; 
and also one of the three “ gwyr hud a lledrith,” or men 
of illusion and phantasy; and the illusion (7. e., the art 
of Menw) which he taught to Uthr Pendragon, is said 
to have been one of the three greatest illusions of the 
isle of Britain. (Myv. Arch., ii, 7,12.) The third set of 
Triads is written in the Glamorgan dialect of the six- 
teenth century, and is fuller than the others; but it is 
also later than the others, and contains a larger portion 
of romantic, mythologic, and unhistoric matter. To the 
magical attributes above named it adds a newcharacter, 
but whether that was clerical or educational depends 
upon the interpretation of the word “‘mebydd”. The 
word occurs in a compound form in the following triad: 
“Tri chynfebydd ynys Prydain: Tydain Tad Awen; 
Menyw Hen; a Gwrhir bardd Teilaw yn Llan Daf: a 
thri meib beirdd oeddynt.” (Myv. Arch., ii, 71; tr. 93.) 
What is the meaning of “ mebydd” in this compound, 
“cynfebydd”? Mr. Owen (sub “‘ Menyw’) translates it 
‘instructor’, and (sub “ Deiniol”) “bachelor”; but both 
renderings appear to be unsound, else what shall we make 
of “Kinion, Mebydd Clynog Fawr’, and of the “ mebydd- 
iaeth” given to Geoffrey in Llandaff? (Myv. Arch., ii, 566.) 
Williams follows Owen in the former instances; in the 
latter cases, Owen and Williams read, “Einion, mebydd, 
or archdeacon of Celynog”; and Williams(sub ‘‘Geoffrey”) 
renders “ mebyddiaeth” by an “archdeaconry”. If this 
be so, we should read, “ The three primary archdeacons 
of the isle of Britain: Tydain, the father of poetic 
genius; Menyw the aged; and Gwrhir, the bard of Teilo, 
at Llandaff; and they were three sons of bards.” Hence 
we have another link in the chain of evidence which 
locates Menw in the sixth century, and makes him to 
have been a Christian priest. 

These two meanings, however, are not irreconcilable: 
archdeaconries were the rewards of learning, and Geoffrey 
received his for his learning and knowledge (“am ei 


' ddysg ai wybodau,”—Myv. Arch, ii, 566). 
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This brings us to the consideration of the relation of 
Menw to Welsh literature. Is there no foundation for 
the traditional belief which attributes to him the inven- 
tion of the Coelbren? for it is sometimes attributed to 
him as well as to his son (?) Einigan. In strict truth I 
believe there is none. Menw no more invented the 
Coelbren, or any other alphabet, than Orpheus tamed 
lions or Amphion built the Theban wail. But there may 
be a sense in which the statement has some truth, and 
it is this. During the whole period of the Roman occu- 
pation of this idund we hear or read nothing of the 
British bards. When. the legions had departed, the 
national spirit revived. A century afterwards, or a little 
more, we have the poems of Llywarch Hen and Taliesin ; 
and we read of other bards, that they sang sweetly in 
their day, though their strains have been disjointed in 
the lapse of time, and have not come down to us. The 
Welsh language, as it exists in the poems of the bards, 
exhibits a high degree of cultivation; and during the 
fifth and sixth centuries there certainly was either a 
new creation or a revival of Cymric poetry. 

In that revival the people of Ireland may have played 
an important part. Towards the close of the Roman 
occupation a colony of them settled on the western coast, 
and though driven from South Wales, retained for cen- 
turies the hold they possessed on Mona and Arvon. 
These were the people whose memory survives in Cyt- 
iau’'r Gwyddelod ; and it was from them that there 
sprang the celebrated magicians, Math ab Mathonwy, 
Gwydion ab Dén, “ Eiddilic Cor, Wyddel call,” and pro- 
bably Menyw ab Teirgwaedd. The people of Ireland 
never were subdued by the Romans; and during the 
whole period from A.D. 43 to 449, when the legions left, 
they had preserved their own language and their own 
literature. The Gwyddelod of Mon and Arvon were 
celebrated for their knowledge in the sixth century, and 
I am not without a strong suspicion that they exerted 
considerable influence in the revival of Cambrian litera- 
ture at that time. 


4TH SER. VOL. III. 14 
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This is probably the latent truth embodied in the 
traditions of Glamorgan, and in that literary movement 
it is possible that Menyw may have been an active 
agent. There was no need for him to invent an alpha- 
bet at a time when the Latin and ecclesiastical histo- 
rians were read. and studied, and when Gildas wrote his 
De Excidio Britanme ; ne there was a necessity for 

iving a written form to the lan e of the Cymry, 
ri li may have been the anesthe did vn The 
alphabet used in the sixth century,to express the Welsh 
language, was that of the Romans, as witness the oldest 
Welsh inscription known to exist, that on the stone of 
St. Cadvan. i 

The Coelbren, therefore, was not known in the sixth 
century ; and it is worthy of remark that no document 
that can be shewn to be older than the sixteenth cen- 
tury, connects the name of Menw with that alphabet ; 
or, indeed, attributes to him any literary character at 
all. The Mabinogi, the passage from Davydd ab Gwilym, 
and the Triads, attribute magical knowledge to that 
personage; but not one of them makes the least allusion 
to the invention of the Coelbren, or to letters of any 
kind. The earliest allusion to Menw in that character 
occurs in “Englynion of Gorugiau,” printed in the Jolo 
MSS. (pp. 262-4), without a hint as to whence they have 
been derived. They profess to be the productions of 
the tenth century. Their language is as regular as that 
of the present day, as witness the verse in question : 

Goruc Menw ap y Teirgwaedd 


Gof glud ar a glywai floedd, 
A chyd a chadw cyfarwydd. 


Here are three dds; and yet that consonant (d) only 
began to be doubled, to express this sound, after A.D.1620. 
(Lhwyd, Arch. Brit., 227.') The internal evidence also 


Such is not strictly the case. In Bishop Morgan’s Welsh trans- 
lation of the Bible, printed in the year 1588, the dd appears as regu- 
larly as in the editions of the present day ; and the same uniformity 
may be noticed in Edward James’ Welsh version of the Homilies, 
which appeared in 1606. With all deference to Lhwyd, one cannot 
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is opposed to the idea of the antiquity of these verses; 
and it is in vain that Iolo attempts to get over this dif- 
ficulty. Geraint Vardd Glas, the asserted author, is 
said to have been the same person as Asserius Meneven- 
sis, who died in a.D. 906 (Brut y Tywysogion and Brut y 
Saeson, Myv. Arch.,ii, 484 and 485); and yet these verses 
name the enactment of the Welsh laws as the achieve- 
ment of Hywel Dda, who framed his laws about 926, 
and died in 948! These verses contain all the historical 
mistakes of the old Glamorgan bards, and they are pro- 
bably of the same age as the prose Cyfymbwzy/l, etc., 
and other stories of the same kind. They belong to the 
sixteenth century. 

As to Einigan, we may come to the same conclusion. 
There were two persons, at least, of that name in the 
sixth century, viz., Enddigant, the bard; and Einygan, 
the father of Eiddin or Heiddyn ab Einigan, the assassin 
of Aneurin. The latter personage is sometimes called 
Einiawn (Myv. Arch.,ii, 77) instead of Einigan; and,as we 
have seen, the Mabinogi gives the name of Annyaniawc 
to the son of Menw. Are they the same? The ram- 
pant bards will have Einigan to have been the Enoch of 
the antediluvian world, and for my part they are wel- 
come to think so; but I must be permitted to observe 
that this is only another case of a fallacy very prevalent 
among us Cambrians. We reasoned in the same way 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and our logical failing 
attracted the notice of Shakespeare, who displays the 
weakness in the character of Fluellen: “ There is a river 
in Macedon and a river in Monmouth, and there is 


help preferring the evidence of his own eyes in matters of the kind. 
Dr. Davies found the combination dd in possession of the field when 
he published his Grammar in 1621, and its adoption by so high an 
authority tended to give it permanence. Lhwyd seems to have 
overlooked such works as Morgan’s folio Bible and James’ quarto 
volume of Homilies,—the two largest works printed in the language 
prior to the appearance of Bishop Parry’s Bible in 1620. The dd 
appears also in Salesbury’s Dictionary printed in 1547, and in his 
Welsh Testament which was published twenty years later, with as 
much system as any other point of orthography in the works of that 
somewhat peculiar writer.—Ep, Arch. Camb. 
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salmons in both,” ergo they are the same. Just so in 
this case. There was a man named Enoch, and one 
named Einygan: there was a man in India named.Menu, 
and a Cambrian named Menw. There was a Hu Gadarn; 
and the learned chancellor of Llandaff rejoiced in the 
name of Hugh: ergo they are the same, for let us supply 
the major premiss, There never was but one Enoch, 
Menw, or Hugh! This is a fair specimen of the bardic 
reasoning generally; and but that it afforded an oppor- 
tunity for making these remarks, the asserted identity 
of Enoch and Einigan might have been left to die a 
natural death. 

3. The assertion embodied in the third proposition is 
made by Iolo Morganwg (Waring, 189), and the bardic 
derivatives are these : 


THE BARDIC ALPHABET. 


The original ten : 
1 2 3 45 78 9 10 
a c e il oprs t 
The original sixteen : 
11 12 1814 15 16 
a bec e f ghil m n oprs t 


: The original eighteen : 
y 18 


a bed ef ghil m n oprstw 


The original twenty : 
19 20 


a bed ef ghil m n oprst uwy 


Derivatives : 


AEKDDONSY NPSTOdING Y 


Equivalents : 
v,or dd 
a bhchdh éngngh lh mhm* nh 6 rh wh,or y y 


1 N as a mutate of D; for dd. 2 chw 5 mutate of B. 


Now we may safely assert that not one of these de- 
rivatives exists in any really ancient MS. There are 
compound letters, but they are always essentially dif- 
ferent. Thus occurs in old MSS.; but it always occurs 
as the c or English k, and never as a ch: ngh and ng 
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also occur; but instead of being written % or X, the 
character used (as is seen in the Cadvan inscription) is 
© or W; and there are two characters for w; but Y 


and 6 have no resemblance to the bardic Y or V. The 
aspirate, dh, has also been written d, d, d, dh, and some- 


times by the Irish D, before Dr. Davies, against all rule 
and reason, represented it by dd. It will be observed 
that the P has no derivative aspirate, F being, in fact, 
the aspirate of P. Some of the bards of the sixteenth 
century noticed this, and striking out the f or F’, wrote 
N or PH; but Llewelyn Sion preferred the form bor- 
rowed by Gwilym Tew, and the original alphabet has 
ever since retained the foreign aspirate. There is a 
minute account of the mutations of the alphabet in 
Welsh MSS., by the best authority upon that. subject, 
Edward Lhwyd, in the Archaeologica Britannica (pp. 
225-30); but neither there nor anywhere else will there 
be found any warrant for the assertion above made. 
Coelbren y Beirdd,either primitive or derivative, appears 
in no MS. anterior to the sixteenth century. 

4, Ab Iolo asserts that Coelbren y Myneich was a 
variation of Coelbren y Beirdd, and the alphabet on the 
Lantwit stones a variation of Coelbren y Myneich. 
Here, again, we have the old practice of begging the 
question. The inscriptions at Lantwit speak for them- 
selves. They are in Latin, and belong to the sixth and 
seventh centuries, 7. ¢., the earliest ; and when the up- 
holders of the Coelbren produce evidences of an earlier 
date, it will be soon enough to derive the Lantwit alpha- 
bet from that. At present the probabilities are all the 
other way. There is no historical authority for the anti- 
quity of the Coelbren older than Llewelyn Sion, writing 
in 1613; and the same person is also the sole authority 
for the existence of such a thing as Coelbren y Myneich. 
The vague assertions of such an authority are valueless; 
and we cannot accept any man’s zpse dixvt for the esta- 
blishment of an error, the more especially as this is a 
matter of history transcending the limit of personal ex- 
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perience. If there be any relation at all between the 
Lantwit inscriptions and the Coelbren, it must be the 
opposite of that expressed in the proposition, and the 
Coelbren must be the child, and not the parent. 

5. In support of the assertion that the Coelbren was 
known tothe older bards, Aneurin and Taliesin, the 
oT semblance of proof is that adduced by Ab Iolo; but 
unfortunately only two of the first twelve extracts have 
any claim to be accounted old, and only one of them 
really is so. Eight of the extracts are taken from the 
fictitious poems of Taliesin belonging to the twelfth or 
even to the fifteenth century; two from Cynddelw, who 
lived at the close of the twelfth and beginning of the 
thirteenth ; and the other two from Aneurin and Gwydd- 
noGaranhir. The passage quoted on p. 41, and wrongly 
attributed to Taliesin, consists of the four lines of the 
following verse, included in brackets. The verse ap- 
pears to have formed part of the original Gododin of 
Aneurin,and has reference toGwaednerth, the son of Mor- 
gan Mwynvawr, of Glamorgan, by Elivri, the daughter 
of Urien Rheged. This young chief was a favourite 
with the bard. He names him in verse 64 of the regu- 
lar Gododin thus : 


Ardyledawe canu kyman o vri 

Twrf tan a tharan a ryuerthi 

Gwrhyt arderchawe varchawe mysgi 
Ruduedel ryuel a eiduni 

Gwr gwned divudyawe dimyngyei 

Y gat or meint gwlat yd y klywi 

Ae ysgwyt ar y ysgwyd hut arolli 
Wayw mal gwin gloew o wydyr lestri 
Aryant am yued eur dylyi 

Gwinvaeth oed Waetnerth vab Llywri. 


And again in the verse now under consideration : 


Ardwy nef adef eidun gwalat 
Gwae ni rac galar ai auar gwastat 
Pan doethan deon o dineidin parth 
Detholwyd pob doeth wlad 
Ynghyfryssed a Lloegyr lluyd amliad 
Naw ugain am un a beithynad. 
Ardemyl meirch a seirch a seric dillad 
Ardwyei waetnerth e gerth or gat. 
(Myv. i, 86, col. 1.) 
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Gwaednerth is also frequently named in the Liber Lan- 
davensis. 'The first verse has been also rendered in 
Williams’ Gododin, and in other versions of that poem; 
and I submit the following version of the four lines 
bearing upon this inquiry : 

When the heroes came from Edin-land, 

All wise countries were called together : 


In conflict with Lloegr of various host, 
Nine score lots or votes were given for one ; 


7. e., for Gwaednerth. The verse has reference to his 
election as a leader at Cattraeth; and the verb peithynad 
has reference to casting lots, but not to the perthynen, 
nor yet to Coelbren y Beirdd. 

The line, “ Boed emendigeit ir gwydd,” from a dia- 
logue of the sixteenth century, usually attributed to 
Gwyddno Garanhir, is equally irrelevant. The poem is 
said to have been composed by Gwyddno when standing 
near the palace of Gwallog ab Lléenog, who appears to 
have had his eye drawn out in the woods; and thinking 
of that, the poet exclaims, in the words of the quotation, 

Boed emendigeit ir gwydd 

A dynnwys y lygad yn y wydd 

Gwallawe ap Lleinawe arglwydd. (Myv. Arch., i, 165.) 
That is, 


Accursed be the wood 
Which pulled out his eye in his presence, 
Gwalloc ab Lleenog the lord. 


And then the poet goes on to curse the black wood 
(“gwydd du”), the white wood (“ gwydd gwynn”), and 
the green or blue wood (‘‘ gwydd glas”). The expression 
has no reference to Coelbren y Beirdd, and should never 
have been cited in this connexion. The orthography of 
the poem is that of about 1500. 
The quotations from the pseudo-Taliesin are equally 

irrelevant. They may be taken in at one view : 

1. Wyf logell cerdd wyf lleenydd 

Caraf y gorwydd a gorail clyd. (Buarth Beirdd.) 

2. Trwy ieith ag elfydd 

Rhithwch rhieddawg wydd. (Kad Goddeu.) 
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Gorwythawg Cywydd 
Aches feilon wydd. (Ibid.) 
4, Talhaiarn y sydd—mwyaf y Sywedydd 
Pwy amgyffrawd Gwydd—o aches ammod dydd. 
(Angar Cyvyndawd.) 
5. Gwawd mwy mefl gogyffrawd 
Aches gwyd Gwydion 
Gogwn i nebawd. (Ibid.) 


6. Wyf cerddoliad wyf ceiniad claer 


Wyf Dwr wyf Dryw 
Wyf Saer wyf syw. (Buarth Beirdd.) 


These are (the second line in Davies’ translation) : - 


1. Iam the treasury of song, I am a literate ; 
“T love the tops of trees with the points well connected.” 


2. Through language and the element 
Arrange the noble trees. 


3. Destructive is the effluence 
Of the year to emall trees. 


4, Talhaiarn is the greatest diviner ! 
Who comprehends the trees at the break of day ? 


5. This need not be translated. Gwyd is not gwydd. 


6. Iam a follower of song, I am a brilliant singer, 
I am a tower, I am a Druid, 
I am a carpenter, I am a diviner. 


The third and sixth have no relevance at all, and the | 
others derive their best elucidation from Davies’ Celtic b 
Researches. In the middle ages there was a supersti- | 
tious belief that trees were symbols of certain ideas, and 
that to the initiated the tops of trees had a peculiar 
revelation of the will of the Deity at the break of day. 
It is to this that these passages refer, and not to the 
Coelbren. For further remarks on the same subject, 
see Pughe’s Dict. and Davies, in reference to Collen, 
Gwellten, Bedwen, ete. 

A. wyddosti arwydd 

Pob deilen y sydd ? 

(Pseudo-Taliesin.) 

The two other passages cited from the pseudo-Taliesin 
have reference to the Mabinogi of Math ab Mathonwy, 
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where Gwydion ab Don by magical art is said to have 
made a woman named Blodeuwedd from flowers; and 
to have made twelve gorwyddawd ae enwerys cyfrwyeu, 
or horses with decorated saddles, from various kinds of 
plants. If the poem called Kadeir Keridwen be com- 
pared with this Mabinogi, it will be found to be a poetic 
version of the prose tale ; and Kerdd 1 veib Llyr makes 
reference to the same tale, as well as to the Mabinogi 
of Bronwen Verch Llyr. Neither of these passages has 
any reference to Coelbren y Beirdd. 

The quotations from Cynddelw are still less to the 
purpose. The first has no semblance of relation to the 
subject of inquiry ; and the second, though it contains 
the words“ paith” or“ beith” (open ground), “beithynyad” 
(already explained), and “Argoedwys,” is equally irrele- 
vant. Ab Iolo must have been sadly in want of argu- 
ments when he pressed Argoedwys (the men of Argoed, 
in Powys)into his service,simply because the word “coed” 
entered into its composition! Cynddelw was living,1216, 
and accordingly we have descended to the thirteenth 
century without finding any trace of Coelbren y Beirdd, 

6. The last proposition is the only one that is really 
true. It is clear, from the language of Llywelyn Sion 
(and when speaking of his own personal knowledge his 
testimony is conclusive), that the practice was known in 
the sixteenth century, though it had nearly died out in 
his day. His testimony, however, is very instructive, 
and is here translated: “When the art of making parch- - 
ment became known, writing letters on wood ceased ; 
but yet the bards and poets preserved the old art,-and 
until recent times there was not one in a hundred of 
the regular bards who could not read the Coelbren, and 
cut it with his own hands, as is required by the usage 
of the bards, viz., three things a bard should make with 
his own hands, his Coelbren, his: roll, and his parchment. 
Many besides the poets knew the Coelbren, in the 
memory of persons now living; and many, not long ago, 
used to keep their domestic accounts on tallies cut with 
a knife.” (Ab Iolo, p. 22.) Assuming this to have been 
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written about 1613, it would point out 1550 as about 
the time when the Coelbren was in frequent use. The 
earliest bardic testimony is that of Davydd ab Gwilym, 
who died about 1400, and composed the elegy of Gruff- 
ydd ab Adda after 1390, The period between the 
years 1400 and 1550 will, therefore, form the era of the 
Coelbren ; and the question now arises, how came it to 
assume prominence at that time ? 

It will be observed that the Coelbren is first referred 
to in our poetry soon after the insurrection of Owen 
Glyndwr. This drew upon the Cymry two hard enact- 
ments, dated 1401 and 1403 (the second and fourth of 
Henry IV), in which it was decreed that no Welshman 
should hold any office of trust, or keep a castle ; that 
no Welshman shoald carry arms into a town, nor along 
any public road ; that no Welshman should marry any 
Englishwoman, nor any Englishman marry a Welshwo- 
man; that no public gatherings should be celebrated 
without license; and that the minstrels, bards, rhymers, 


“westours,” and other vagabond Welshmen, were not to 
levy cymhortha under a penalty of imprisonment for 
one year. (Wotton’s Leges Wallie.) Officers were to 
see that no arms were introduced in the guise of mer- 
chandise ; and according to the traditions of Glamorgan 
(Iolo MSS. 620), paper,’ parchment, and writing mate- 
rials, were also forbidden to be brought into Wales, or 


1 “Our earliest use of paper in epistolary correspondence cannot 
be carried back further than the reign of Edward I, during whose 
time, or in the latter part of his father’s time, it seems to have been 
brought from the East by way of Italy. It was one of the conveni- 
ences of life for which we are indebted to the Crusades.” (Ellis’ Let- 
ters, 3rd Series, i, ix.) The first paper in England dates from the 
reign of Elizabeth, who knighted Spelman for having erected the 
first paper-mill ever seen in England. This, however, is on the 
authority of Dr. Doran, and does not seem to harmonise with the 
language of Shakespeare, who seems to point to the time of Henry IV 
(act iv, scene 7), and makes Jack Cade thus address Lord Say :— 
“And whereas before our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and the tally, thou hast caused printing to be used; and, con- 
trary to the King, his crown and dignity, thou hast built a paper- 
mill.” 
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manufactured there. This seems to be the foundation- 
stone in the history of the Coelbren ; and when it is 
borne in mind that paper-making was then unknown in 
England, and that all the paper used was imported from 
Venice, France, and Holland, we can easily conceive 
that the supply could be completely prevented. The 
excitement of the period quickened the inventive facul- 
ties of the people, and accordingly they had recourse to 
the practice of cutting letters on wood. The attempt 
to cut the Roman letters on wooden billets led by a 
natural transition to the invention of the Coelbren. 
Llewelyn Sion states that there was a recollection and 
recovery of the practice at this time; and if we read 
“invention” instead of “recovery” we shall probably be 
exactly right. I mean as regards the bardic alphabet. 
The practice of cutting letters on wood being known 
throughout all antiquity, the use of it at this time may 
be termed a revival ; for in a very remote antiquity it 
may have been used before by the Cymry, though we 
have no evidence of the fact, nor, indeed, of their hav- 
ing known letters at all. The Greek letters spoken of 
by Cesar as being known to the Gauls, were probably 
learned from the Phocian colony at Marseilles ; and as 
the Druids studiously avoided committing their doc- 
trines to writing, there is much doubt as to whether the 
Britons really had any letters at all before the arrival 
of the Romans. 

As to the Coelbren there is no room for any doubt. 
It was derived from the Roman alphabet, and had its 
origin in the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
perpetual reference made to it by the bards of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries (and here Ab Iolo’s case 
is as extremely strong as it is in other respects weak) 
proves the prevalence of the practice at that time; and 
the silence of eight centuries of Cambrian poets, of sculp- 
tured monuments, and of written MSS., is equally elo- 
quent against the adopting of any earlier date. The 
historical fact stated in the preceding paragraph appears 
to indicate the true cause and time of its origin, and 
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the internal evidence of the alphabet itself seems to 
indicate the same thing. The letter J was doubled 
about 1200,to denote its aspirate state; then the JJ was 
superseded by an / introduced by Dr. Griffith Roberts, 


an l by William Salesbury, and an lh by Dr. Davies, the 
physician ; and the latter was again superseded by the 
ll which appeared in 1621 in Davies’ Dictionary, and 
has maintained its place ever since. The aspirated / of 
the Coelbren belongs to the middle period,-and the }J 
is clearly constructed from the lh, or KH. Other illus- 
trations may be cited of the same kind; but there is 
another fact still more indicative of the soundness of 
this conclusion. Llewelyn Sion (Ab Iolo’s Essay, p. 27) 
gives a table of certain innovations made in the forms 
of the Coelbren, and at the end makes the following 
remark: “ But best of all is the old Coelbren, as Gwilym 
Tew placed it in his book on vocal song, and the most 
easily cut on wood, and the least toilsome.” The old 
Coelbren of Gwilym Tew was probably the primary and 
parent form of the Coelbren ; and as he flourished from 
1410 to 1470, and composed a poem which was recited 
at the Abbey of Pen Rhys before its suppression in 1414, 
he was at the height of his reputation at the time here 
indicated as that in which the Coelbren first saw the 
light of day. But little doubt can now exist upon that 
subject, and accordingly I proceed to another part 
of my subject, with only this remark,—all the bardic 
passages cited by Ab Iolo from the bards of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries are not relevant to the inquiry, 
but the great majority of them are quite conclusive 
upon this part of his case. 
The Coelbren in the fifteenth century appears to have 
-been known to a few of the bards of North Wales as 
well as to those of Glamorgan; but when Henry VII 
removed the interdict off paper and parchment, the 
practice of the Coelbren was confined to the latter; and 
so exclusively had it been forgotten elsewhere, that to 
Rhys Cain, a native of Merionethshire, and a well known 
bard, living at Oswestry about 1580, it was wholly un- 





























known ; for when a Glamorgan bard shewed his pevth- 
ynen at an Eisteddfod where Rhys Cain was present, 
the latter sang this englyn : 


An Englyn to a Wooden Book. 
A skeleton in a bag! It is not a wise lip that praises it, ‘ 
The song-book of a purblind bard. 
It is difficult to understand it rightly : 
It will suit one who is blind. 
From this notice, and from other incidents already 
passed in review, it must now be quite clear that Gla- 
morgan was the headquarters of the Coelbren. On the 
first appearance of the curiosity it became known to the 
bards of other districts; but when the necessity for 
such shifts had died away, paper and parchment super- 
seded the wooden books; and the knowledge of the 
Coelbren in the latter part of the sixteenth century was 
confined to the district of Morganwg, to which it before 
owed its invention, and to which it has since owed the 
preservation of its history. we thanks be to Llewelyn 
Sion for this service! for though I regret his fable, the 
facts he has placed on record are interesting and in- 
structive. And here, in conclusion, I may now remark 
that the character of old Iolo has come out unscathed 
through this inquiry. Ab Iolo has successfully shewn 
that his father was not the inventor of the Coelbren, 
and that he drew his information from Llywelyn Sion. 
It is due to the old bard that we thank him for the pre- 
servation of the history of the bardic alphabet, though 
we decline to accept his guidance in the interpretation 
of the facts. 
One word more, and we have done. The Welsh lan- 
guage has sounds which cannot be represented by single 
oman letters: the projectors of the Coelbren attempted 
to.remedy this defect, and in that respect the project 
deserves leuty commendation. Letters for those sounds 
are still desiderated, and it is to be hoped that the idea 
may yet be carried out. 
Here, then, we close our inquiry, and the results are 
embodied in the following propositions : 
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1. That Coelbren y Beirdd has no pretensions to a 
high antiquity, and is neither found on sculptured 
stones nor in old MSS. 

u. That it was invented in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, when paper and parchment were for- 
bidden to the Cymry, and that the inventor was in all 
probability the bard Gwilym Tew. 

m1. That it was not an original alphabet, except in 
respect of derivatives, but’ an imitatron of the Roman 
letters. 

Iv. That it was in common use in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as is shewn by the poems of the bards, and that 
by the end of the sixteenth it had all but ceased to be 
known. 

THOMAS STEPHENS. 
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In the Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland, 
by Gilbert (8vo, 1870), at p. 14 occurs a Dublin roll of 
names, probably of the reign of Henry II, shewing how 
many of the adventurers who shared the venture of 
Strongbow came from Glamorgan, and specially from 
Cardiff. Some of the designations were actually sur- 
names, as London, or De Londres, of Ogmore ; Juvenis 
and Longus, or Young and Long; De Barri; Flandren- 
sis, or Fleming; Waleis, or Walsh, of Llandough; Brun, 
Mercer, Siward, Cogan, and Basset ; but the most had 
evidently no surnames, and were called from the town 
or manor to which they belonged, not which belonged 
to them. The list has very great Glamorgan interest. 
Johannes de Lundon. Walter juvenis de Cardiff. 
Will's Penris. Ricardus filius Segeri de Swoin- 
Hugo de Cardif. Johannes de Cardiul. [sea. 
Johannes de C. Henricus Flandrensis. 

» eo Radulphus de Cardiff. 

- de C. David de Cardiul. 


Roger Lundun. Marcus Flandrensis. 
Godafridus de Sweinsea. Torkall of Cardiff. 
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Norber Flandrensis. 

Bartholomeus de Cardiul. 

Walterus filius Rogeri clerici de 
Cardiff. 

Vincentius de Barri 

Swein de Cardif. 

Ernaldus Flandrensis. 

Henricus Pelliparius de Lundon. 

Tuor de Cardif. 

Salmund de C. 

Oliverus le Waleis. 

Will’s de Cardiul. 

Arnoldus Flandrensis. 

Walterus de Cardif. 

Radulfus de Lundon. 

Edwinus Walensis. 

Ricardus de Cardif. 

Edwardus de Lundon. 

Rogerus de Cardif. 

Radufus Basset. 

Baldwinus de Lundon, 

Ricardus de Cardif. 

Galfridus de C. 

Fulco de Lundon. 

Isaac Flandrensis. 

Galfridus filius Rog. de Lundon. 

Tosep of Laundochan. [sis. 

Philippus filius Walteri Flandren- 

Gillibertus Flamang. 

Tomas Kenfeg. 

Robertus de Cardif filius Sewardi. 

Odo de Samford. 

Alewi de Cardif. 

Rem. Flandrensis, tinctor. 

Ricardus de Cardif. 

Moricius Walensis. 

Walterus Lundun. 

Petrus de Cardif, niger. 

Stephanus le Norreis. 

W’s Wallensis. 

Rog. de Lundon. 

Wasmeris de Kenfech. 

Radulphus de Cardif. 

Willielmus Brun de C. 

Davit mercer de C. 


1872. 
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Gillebride filius ... de Landmais. 
Elrran de Landmais. 

Will’s de Kenefec. 

Walt’s filius Aymeri de Cardif. 
Alardus de Newton. 

Lauren’s fil. Alexandri de London. 
Ric’s filius Siwardi. [ dif. 
Ric’s fil’i Walteri longi de Car- 
Alanus de C. 

Henricus fil. Sewardi. 

Walt’s Cogan. 

W’s filius Hunfredi de C. 

W’s de London. 

Elias de Kenefeg. 

Thomas de Kenefec. 

W’s-de Cardiff. 

Robertus filius Turkildi de C. 
Walterus de Cardif. 

Ricardus de C. 

Rogerus de C. 

Radulphus Basset. 

Baldwinus de Lundun. 

Ric’s de Cardif. 

Robertus de C., filius Siwardi 
Osbertus de C. 

Steiner de C. 

Jordanus Welone de C. 

Will’s fil’s Gilberti de C. 

Robts. Norrensis pistor. 

Daniel Caddoc. 

Joh’s Ithun de Cardif. 
Gillebertus Norensis. 

W’s de Barrai. 

W’s Walensis fil. Rogeri. 

David de Penris. 

Gregorius de London. 

Ric’s Norensis. _ 

Elias fil. Sewardi. 

Ivo de London. 

Joh’s Flandrensis. 

Martinus F. 

Elias de Kenefeg. 

Hugo de Kenefec. 

Robertus fil’s Galfridi de Cardif. 
Davit de C. 


G. T. C. 
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THE WELSH POEMS IN THE “CODEX 
J UVENCUS.” 


At last I find time to put into order, and transmit for 
publication, my remarks, promised long since, on the 
two old poems of the Codex Juvencus; begging to offer 
this communication, if it should prove acceptable, as the 
first of a series of small essays on Cymric subjects, which 
I should be happy to lay before the learned readers of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. Dear Cymru (not Cymmru, 
though), to whom I owe already so much, would confer 
a new favour upon me by kindly receiving and judging 
this attempt at raising into better light the two most 
ancient specimens of her written literature,and at point- 
ing to the light also which from them may be obtained 
for a better understanding and more discriminative 
appreciation of the character and respective age of old 
Welsh literature in general. 

Indeed, the great importance of those two old poems 
does, in my opinion, not only consist in the direct evi- 
dence which they produce as to the authentic state of 
Cymric orthography, grammar, and poetry, towards the 
end of the ninthcentury, when they were written, but also 
in the indirect evidence which they afford us for judging 
of the antiquity and genuineness of other poems which, 
although attributed to a period comprising the sixth to 
the ninth centuries, and although shewing many features 
characteristic of such an age, still require for that pur- 
pose some additional outward proof, having been trans- 
mitted to us only in the altered form of the language of 
the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries. Such a proof 
we now really obtain, for a portion of them, from their 
evident similarity to the two old Juvencus poems; the 
peculiar style and grammar of which they so thoroughly 
reproduce, as to allow us not only to consider this simi- 
larity as a proof of their own genuineness, but also to 
employ it as a test for that of another portion of a more 
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dubious and mixed origin; and even, in many cases, as 
a means for iiiiig he old, genuine text. Our critical 
examination as well as correct publication and transla- 
tion, of the so-called poems of the Cynveirdd will be 
strongly supported by the maxim not to acknowledge 
the genuine antiquity of any of these poems, but inas- 
much as it exhibits—or, by correcting the alterations 
and blunders of the transcript, may be brought to exhi- | 
bit—the peculiar style and grammar of those two 
Juvencus poems: for instance, more especially the non- 
existence, with regard to metre, of the phonetic y before 
s followed by another consonant; the regular omission 
of the copula; the frequent use, instead of certain pre- 
positions, of absolute cases; and the thorough concise- 
ness of structure, both metrical and syntactical. 

But this similarity of the two Juvencus poems to 
those of the Cynveirdd, and their importance for aiding 
us in determining the real respective age of the latter, 
still receives a curious confirmation by the contents of 
one of the two poems. The three 7ibanau, beginning 
with “ Ni guorcosam,” if we examine and compare them 
more accurately, prove to be nothing else but an imita- 
tion or parody of some Zribanau by Llywarch Hen, 
one of the Cynveirdd. And proceeding at once to lay 
before the reader the little poem itself, in a more correct 
shape and version, I hope to be able to prove to him 
this curious fact, together with the general similarity 
both in style and grammar attending it. 


ORIGINAL TEXT, 
With some slight Corrections as required both by Metre and Sense :* 


Ni guorcosam! ne-mheu-n-aur*—henoid>— 
mi telu‘ nit gurmaur,° 
mi am Franc dam ancalaur,’ 





* The text of these verses, as printed in The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales (ii, 2), which we supply for the convenience of comparison, 
stands thus: 

1. Niguorcosam nemheunaur 
Henoid mitelu nit gurmaur 
Mi amfranc dam ancalaur 
4TH SER., VOL. III. 
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Ni guardam,® ni cusam (el®)—henoid— 
cet iben med nouel,!° 
mi am Franc dam ampatel.!! 


Na’m ereit!? nep leguenid—henoid— 
disen’r!® mi coueidid,'* 
do’u na’m riceus!* un guetid.!6 


Translated into modern Welsh : 


Ni gorchysgav! ne-peu-n-awr’—henoeth® 
vy nheulu‘ nid gwrvawr,° 
mi am Franc dav® anghallawr.’ 


Ni chwardday,®? ni cusav ell9—henoeth 
cyd yvent vedd nywell,!° 
mi am Franc dav ammhadell.! 


Na’m erhaid!? neb llawenydd—henoeth— 
dysen’r!3 vy nghyweithydd,* 
do’v na’m rhegws!® un gwedydd.!6 


1 Guorcosam ; no doubt mistake instead of guorcoscam. The prefix 
guor, gor, here signifies, not super but sub, as in gorphwys, gorllechu, 
gorsevyll, Cf. Davies, Ant. Ling. Brit. Rud., p. 158, ed. 1809 ; and 
the Armorican gouruez, to lie down. 

2 The nasal form, mheu, instead of pew (if genuine), may be ex- 
plained by the assimilating effect of the following n in peu-n-awr, 
which, together with the n in the corresponding word, pewnydd, and 
the n after certain numerals (for instance, naw niau, saith mlynedd), 
I consider to be the remains of an old Celtic form (preserved more 
fully in Irish) of the genitive case. 

3 Henoid, henoeth. In this word as well as in the following, guar- 
dam (chwarddav), coueidid (cyweithydd), ceidin (ceithin), gwird (gwyrth), 
gurd (gwrth), gueid (gwaith), the writer of the Codex Juvencus has 





2. Nicanu niguardam nicusam 
Henoid cet iben med nouel 
Mi amfranc dam anpatel 


3. Namercit mi nep leguenid 
Henoid is discyrr mi coueidid 
Dou nam riceus unguetid. 


In a note appended to these triplets, the editor (Mr. Skene) remarks : 
“There are only two words that are doubtful. Nicanu, in the fourth 
line, may be read Nicanil; and if so, it is probably transposed, and 
should be placed at the end of the line, so as to correspond in rhyme 
with the words nouel and patel. The letter represented by y in dis- 
cyrr is a peculiar letter, which may represent one of the Saxon forms 
for y, or the Irish contraction for ui, in which case the word will 
read discuirr.””— Ep, Arch. Camb. 
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preferred the vocal form of the strong articulation to the surd used 
in modern Welsh. 

4 Telu, teulu, is to be derived from the root tal and the verb teili 
(adeiliaw), to cover, to build (the modern form, teulu, being an am- 
plification, wriddhi, by u), and seems to have signified simultaneously, 
1, house; 2, great hall (the German diele) ; 3, assembly in the hall 
(cf. talais) ; 4, household ; 5, family, tribe (cf. talaeth). 

5 Guormaur, gurmawr, gwrvawr. (Gwr instead of gor occurs also 
in porkyd, in the first of the Gododin poems: “ gwrhyd am dias.’’) 

Dam, dav=av (I go, or will go). 

7 Ancalaur, anghallawr=digallawr, yn ddirwestawg (fasting, with- 
out eating). 

8 Guardam, chwardday, v. ad 8. 

9 El, ell, as indicated by metre and rhyme, is the plural of all (in 
modern Welsh, alloedd), having originated in aill (ef. laill, er-aill), 
and being justified by general phonetic law as well as by the frequent 
interchange and alternating grammatical use of the vowel e and 
diphthong ai, in the Celtic languages especially. Cf. telw and a- 
deiliaw (see above); hepair and heper (see below) ; and the Armori- 
can plurals, gevr, ier, men, sent, instead of the Cymric geivr, ieir, mein, 
seint. (Zeuss, Gram. Celt., p. 284.) 

10 Nouel, nywell=newydd (new). 

11 Anpatel, ammhadell=dibadell, heb badell, heb ddiod (without 
drink). 

2 Na’m erhaid=na rhaid i mi; erhaid being an amplification of 
rhaid by the prefix e, in the same way as, for instance, the words 
edeyrn, etivedd, ethrin, edrin, etewyn, ehedydd, echwith, echryn, ebill, 
evréu, evras, epynt, elech, elwydd, are amplifications of teyrn, tivedd, 
trin, tewyn, hedydd, chwith, cryn, pill, brevu, bras, pant, lech, Uwydd, 
and the Cymric ebol (eboles), echdoe, ewyll, edryv, elaich ; of the Greek 
and Latin 7iXos, Os (xs), velle, tribus, laicus. 

13 Dysen’r=dysenir, senir (will be chid or rejected). 

14 Coueidid, cyweithydd: v. ad 3. 

15 Riceus, rhegws=a regodd (presented, gave). 

16 Guetid, gwedydd=geiryn (a word, a particle). 


Translated into English : 


I shall not sleep an hour—to-night— 
My supper-party shall not be very large, 

I on account of Frank shall remain without eating. 

I shall not laugh nor kiss other people—to-night— 
How much new mead they may drink, 

I on account of Frank shall remain without drink. 

Not any merriment shall be required for me—to-night— 
Rejected shall be my other companions, 

As he (Frank) did not bestow upon me a single word ! 

The little poem, thus explained and translated, is very 


simple in its meaning. A young man gives utterance 
153 
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to his disappointment at the behaviour of his beloved 
friend Frank, who, when they met in the morning, did 
not speak to him; and rendered him, by such an appa- 
rent coldness, unwilling to participate in the enjoyment 
as well of sleep in the night as of food, drink, and com- 
pany in the evening. Yet although clear by itself, this 
ittle private complaint, as already mentioned, receives 
the right illustration of its poetic origin only from the 
comparison with some tribanaw of a more heroic strain, 
of which it appears to be an imitation; of a version of 
tribanau occurring in the two elegies ascribed to Lly- 
warch Hen, on Urien Rheged (Jib. 22, 23, 30, 31), and 
on Cynddylan ab Cyndrwyn (7rib. 16-30, 31-49, 53-61), 
where they at once strike the reader's eye by the iden- 
tical “‘gair cyrch,” henoeth or heno. But here, where 
the bard describes the nightly hour when the elegy was 
being sung; awakening, as it were, by his complaint, 
the echo of the deserted hall and of the half-destroyed 
palace of his slain hero; here, as will appear from the 
following quotations, that burden, “heno,’ marks the key 
of a state of feeling very different from and superior to 
the sentimentality of our poor, disappointed young lover. 
Stavell Cynddylan tywyll—hcno— 
Heb dan, heb wely : 
Wylav wers, tawav gwedy ! 
Stavell Cynddylan tywyll—heno— 
Heb dan, heb deulu: 
Hidy] llynau hyd gynnu!! 
‘Stavell Cynddylan anghan?—heno— 
Heb doéd, heb dan: 
Marw vy nglyw, byw my hunan!— 
Eryr Eli, ban ei lev*—heno,— 
Llewasai gwyar-llyn, 
Crau calon Cynddylan rhin !§ 
Eryr Eli, gorelwi—heno— 
Ei gwaed gwyr gwyn-novi, 
Ev i goed, trwm hoed i mi! 
The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy—to-night, 
Without fire, without bed : 
I shall weep awhile, and then be silent. 


* Originally lem. 
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. The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy—to-night, 
Without fire, without company : 
My tears trickle until they overflow.. 


The hall of Cynddylan is songless*—to-niglit,. 
Without covering, without fire. 
Dead my hero, myself alive !— 
Eagle of Eli, loud his cry—to-night,— 
He has been swallowing a pool of gore, 
The heart’s blood of King Cynddylan !% 


Eagle of Eli, loudly dost thou scream—to-night,— 
In his heart-blood art thou wallowing greedily. 
He [came] to be burned [buried]; heavy grief [came] to me. 


1 Llynau=llynoed (pools): here used for dagrau (tears); ef. llyn 
y Ulygad. This passage is an instance of the gradual corruption of 
our Welsh texts: the original writing having first been rendered 
obscure by the accidental omission of one of the two contiguous let- 
ters 1,—hidilineu, as the Llyvr Du' reads, instead of hidillineu,—a 
later transcriber corrected ineu into mau, as we read in the Llyvr, 
Coch (see Mr. Owen’s edition, p. 70 seq.). 

2 Anghan (an-ghan), as indicated by the reading, amgen, in the 
Llyvr Coch ; yet the gloss, ei gweled, inserted here, seems to imply 
that the transcriber understood the word anghan as a compound of 
the prefix an, not with cdn (song), but with can (bright). 

3 Rhin, instead of the roynn of the Llyvr Du, I take to be the old. 
masculine form of the feminine rhian (a lady). 


Comparing these Tribanau with those of the Codea 
Juvencus, nobody, I think, will hesitate in acknowledg- 
ing the latter to be a copy of the former,—a free copy 
or parody, by which Frank’s young friend has tried to 
transform the antique roughness and heroical wildness 
of the original into a tame little picture of his own pri- 
vate melancholy; and we thus arrive, as mentioned 
before, at the curious fact, so characteristic of Welsh 
literature, that an authentic poem of the ninth century 
proves to owe its origin to an imitation of some other 
poem or poems which have been transmitted to us only 
in the grammar and orthography of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

There still seems to occur in the elegy on Cynddylan, 
thus transmitted, a curious additional proof of this fact, 
viz.,in T'riban 98’ the very name Frank, which we might 

1 This poem is not to be found in the Llyvr Du, the oldest known 


copy being that in the Llyvr Coch. See Four Ancient Books of Wales, 
ii, 279.—Eb. Arch. Camb. 2 Four Ancient Books of Wales, ii, 290. 
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suppose was introduced here by the hand of some copy- 
ist (perhaps the young poet himself primitively), who, 
with the other Tribanau (“Ni guorcoscam”) in his mind, 
could not refrain from inserting this allusion to them, 
by either inventing for that purpose a whole new triban, 
or altering the last line of the ancient : ee 


Pan wisgai Garanmael pais Cynddylan, | 

A pheredriaw ei onen, 

Ni chaffai Franc tanc o’i ben. 
Whenever Caranmael put on the corselet of Cynddylan, 
And would shake his ashen spear, 
Frank would have no peace from his mouth : 


the last line having been, perhaps, originally: 


Ni dawr, ni lladdawr ei ran. 


Yet, in spite of such an apparent coincidence, it may 
be that the Frank of the elegy has nothing to do with 
the Frank of the other poem; and signifies, indeed, as 
it is generally understood, not the name of an indivi- 
dual, but of a nation. Only then this nation, I appre- 


hend, could be no other than the Norman, the mention- 
ing of whom would give to this part of our elegy (which, 
like most of the poems ascribed to Llywarch Hen, seems 
to be a compound of several pieces) the aspect of a com- 
paratively recent origin. 

The other poem of the Codex Juvencus, which, as far 
as I know, has never been translated until now,’ exhi- 
bits the same tribanic metre, and treats of a subject to 
which this metre appears to be particularly appropriate. 
It is a Christian hymn containing in nine (or 3x3) ¢ri- 
banau (equal to 3x33 single lines) an invocation and 
glorification of divine Trinity, and was intended, accord- 
ing to its own repeated declarations, to be sung in 
church by the monks of some convent, with special 
reference, as appears from triban 3, to some great cala- 
mity threatening at the time. The cynghanedd as well 
as the metre is quite identical with that used by the 

1 It has been partially explained by. Mr. Whitley Stokes in the 


Transactions of the Philological Society for 1860-1, pp. 204, 288. See 
also Kuhn’s Beitriige, vol. ivi—Ep, Arch, Camb. 
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Cynveirdd, and is in one passage (triban 2) expressly 
justified against the objections of such as may have 
thought that old bardic art and invention were unfit for 
the use of Christian worship. These ancient Puritans 
will, no doubt, have felt particularly shocked at another 
passage (triban 6) which describes the singing congrega- 
tion as a fine sitting (gorsedd gain), opposite the throne 
of Trinity. The first and third line of the first triban 
are in Latin, rhyming with the second in Cymric. 


ORIGINAL TEXT, 
With some slight Corrections as required both by Sense and Metre :* 


I. Omnipotens (Deus) Auctor, 
Ti dicones' adiamor,? 
Pater (Filius, Creator) ! 
II. Nit, ar cup betid, couid® 
canlon cet-ceidin aguid* 
ar duthon ti gwir-donid® 


* The following is the text of the poem in The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales, ii, 1: 
1. 





Omnipotens auctor 
Ti dicones adiamor 
P... (cut off) ... 
2. . Nit arcup betid hicouid 
Canlon cetticeidin gui—haguid 
Uor—rdutou ti guirdoned 


3. Dicones pater harimed 
Presen isabruid icunmer 
Nisacup m—arcup leder 


4, Dicones Ihesu dielimlu 
pbetid aguirdou pendibu 
guotcapaur anmer—adu 
5. Gur dicones remedau 
Elbid anguorit anguoraut 
Niguru gnim molim trinta[ut] 
6. It cluis inban iciman 
Guorsed ceinmicun ucmout ran 
Ucatrintaut bean trident/an] 
7. It cluis it humil inhared celmed 
Rit pucsaun mi detrintaut 
gurd meint iconidid imolaut 
8. Rit ercis o — raut inadaut 
Presen pioubui int groisauc 
Inungueid guoled trintaut 








WELSH POEMS 


Dicones Pat’r anrimer,® 
presen’ nis abruid cuner, 
nis ar cup ar cup leder. 
Dicones Dieli-lu,§ 

betid guird o’i ben dibu 
guot-cap(l)aur ammeradu.? 


Gurdicones Re medaut, 
elbid guorit anguoraut, 
ni g’rac” ni’m molim Trintant. 


Ti cluis” in bani! cimon 
guorsed cein, micamor™ tron 
Ucav Trintaut ban-tridon. 


It cluis arhed® celmedaut 
rit tebigaul (?) di Trintaut. 
gurd meint couid di molaut. 


Rit ercir caraut adaut"® 
resen” piau'® boeint!? groisaut?° 
in un gueid guoled™ Trintaut 


IX. Un hanied® na puil®> hepair,™ 
un canem emneit* (?) couair, 
nit gruc nim molim map Mair. 


Transcribed into modern Welsh : 


I. Omnipotens Deus Auctor, 
dy digones' addiamor* 
Pater, Filius, Creator ! 


1 Digones=digoniant (sufficiency, grace). 

2 Adiamor=addiom, addiwn, gweddiwn (imprecemur): 1 plur. fu- 
turi 2 (cf. Dr. Pughe, i, p. 88); or rather 1 plur. imperativi, in the 
form of a so-called verbum deponens, which is still more commonly 
used in Irish than in Latin. Similar forms occur in old Cymric (for 
instance, in the glosses of our Codex Juvencus, p. 88, plantontor=fodi- 
entur), and seem to belong more particularly to the imperative 
mood : as still in the Avallenau (Four Anc. Books, ii, 21), ceintor cyrn 
=canunto cornua, the horns shall sound. 


II. Nid, ar gwhl bedydd, cywydd® 





9. Un hanied napuil heper 
Uuc nem isnem nitcouer 
Nit guorgnim molim map meir. 
A few of Mr. Whitley Stokes’ readings, as printed in the Trans. Phil. 
Soc. for 1860-1, p. 204, differ from those given in the preceding text. 
—Eb. Arch. Camb. 
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canlyn cyd-geithin agwydd* 
ar ddwthwn, dy wyrth-ddonydd’. 

5 Cywydd=cydwybod, petrusrwydd cydwybod, “non est conscien- 
tia.” : 
* Agwydd=egwyddawr (principle, rudiment). 

5 Donydd=doniau (gifts, endowments). 
III. Digones Tad an-rhiver,® 
presen’ nis avrwyd cwner 
nis ar gwhl-ar-gwhbl lleder. 
° Anrhiver=avrived, diriv, anveidrol (innumerable, infinite). 
7 Presen=yn bresennol (at present, now). 


IV. Digones Dyeli-lu8 
bedydd gwyrth o’i ben dyvu 
gwyd-gablawr ammeraddu.® 
8 Dyeli-lu : compound of llu (people) and dy-eliaw (to heal); Savi- 
our, Heiland. 
9 Ammeraddu=i ammeryddu=i symmud ymaith gabl y gwyd (to 
remove the reproach of sin). 
V. Gorddigones Rhe meddawd, 
elvydd gwyrydd angwyrawd,— 
ni g’rug’? ni’m molim! Drindawd. 
10 This elision has become permanent in the Armorican dialect, 
as gruk, grug (see Zeuss, Gram. Celt., p. 593). 
" Molim: old modus conjunctivus, now replaced by the optative 
molwn. “Non fecit quin laudem Trinitatem.” 


VI. Dy glwys!? yn vani'* cymon, 
gorsedd gain, mygomor'!* dron 
uchav Drindawd ban-drydon. 
2 Olwys=clwys-dy, clasordy (a cloister, a convent). 
3 Bani=banau (strains). * Mygomor=myguwn (cf. supra.) 


VII. I dy glwys rhedd!® gelvyddawd 
rhith debygawl dy Drindawd 
gwrth meint cywydd dy volawd. 


18 Rhedd—rhodd, rheg, give, grant (imperative). 


VIII. Rhyth erchir carawd addawd”® 
presen!’ piau!® boeint!® groisawd”? 
yn un waith woled*! Trindawd. 


16 That is, “ Erchir dy gariad yn addawd” (literally, “tu rogaris 
caritatem [ut] refugium quibuscunque”). 

1” Presen=yn bresennol (now, at present). 

8 Piau: old plural of pi, pwy. 

19 Boeint=buent: i sawl a vuent yn groisawd (bloesgi) wolwch 
Trindawd. ; 

20 Groisawd I take to be an old verb etymologically connected with 
the modern grwythaw, and signifying “ to stammer.” 

lt Gwoledd=gqwolwch (cf. Gloss. Cod. Juv., p. 86), pompe, guled, 
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IX. Un hanied® na pwyll* hebair,™ 
un canem em’neid* cywair, 
ni g’rug ni’m molim map Mair ! 
- % Hanied=hanwyd. * Pwyll=ystyr, meddwl (sense, meaning.) 
%* Hebair=heber, see above. * Hm’neid (?)=emynau (hymns). 


Translated into English : 


I. “Omnipotens Deus Auctor,” Thy grace let us implore: “ Pater, 
Filius, Creator ‘” 

II. We cannot do wrong when, in the full enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of baptism, we still properly accompany, in concatenated lan- 
guage, Thy wonderful gifts. 

III. Grace of the Father infinite! No misfortune shall arise even 
now, but that Thy grace will be the more fully effused. 

IV. Grace of the Saviour of mankind! Wonderful baptism came 
from Thy mouth to cleanse away the curse of sin. 

V. Grace supreme of the King of Might! Element (Thou) of 
never failing purity: Thou hast done ought that I should not praise 
Trinity. 

VI. We, Thy Convent, in regular strains shall we worship, a fine 
session ourselves, the high throne of all-pervading Trinity. 

Vil. Give to Thy Convent knowledge of the probable form of 
Thy Trinity, on the strength of our manifold songs in Thy praise. 

VIII. Thy love is prayed for as a protection of all those who are 
stammering here, in one accord, the celebration of Trinity. 

IX. One Thou wert born, whereof the sense (the mystery) shall 
not be uttered: as One shall we sing Thee in harmonious hymns: 
Thee, who hast done ought that I should not praise the Son of Mary! 


There are, no doubt, several passages in this old hymn 
which require a more accurate examination; some even, 
possibly, a translation different from the one I have 
ventured to propose. And there may also be, in the 
whole of this essay, several mistakes and oversights 
which the Editor's better knowledge of modern Welsh 
will have noticed at once, and will kindly point out to 
the reader. 

Let me, then, without further delay, commit the paper 
to the friendly care of one whose acquaintance I had 
the happiness of making some eight and twenty years 
ago, and to the indulgent notice of all who take an inte- 
rest in the ancient literature of dear Wales. 


F,. CuHarutes MEYER. 
Berlin, 20th March, 1872. 





ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS BUTTON. 


In a former volume of this Journal’ an account was given 
of the parishes of St. Nicholas and St. Lythan, in Gla- 
morgan; and under the latter reference were printed 
transcripts of various letters by Admiral Sir Thomas 
Button, a cadet of the family of Worlton, or Dyffryn 
St. Nicholas, and ancestor of that of Cottrell. Since 
those transcripts were made, other volumes of the calen- 
dars of the Domestic State Papers have been published, 
whence the following further particulars are derived. 

The year 1631 found Sir Thomas aged, and broken in 
health and purse, waging a bitter and incessant war with 
the Lords .of the Admiralty conjointly with Stephen 
Alcock, victualler of the navy, and apparently a very 
important personage, and a better accountant than the 
Admiral. Alcock claimed £45 for provisions formerly 
supplied to Sir Thomas’ pursers; and the Admiral, leav- 
ing town suddenly for the West, wrote letters to the 
Admiralty on the 2nd of April, from Westminster and 
from Maidenhead, requesting that the claim might be 
satisfied, and praying for his own heavy arrears overdue 
four years. If this money be not paid, “his wife and 
seven children must beg.” He mentions that he has 
the custody of a fort in Ireland. 

On the 7th he writes again, from Bristol, pressing the 
payment of the £45, without which Alcock will not 
victual the ninth whelp, and dwelling upon his fears 
from his private creditors. This letter the Admiralty 
referred, on the 18th, to Alcock. 

On the 24th Sir Thomas repeats his attack, commenc- 
ing with Alcock. He then points out that the Severn 
and Irish Channel are full of pirates, and insists upon 
full crews. He seems himself to have victualled the 
hungry whelp, and puts in the accounts of his purser, 


1 Vol. viii, pp. 92 and 177 (1862). 
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Thomas Morgan. It appears, however, by a letter of 
the 26th, that Alcock is concerned in victualling both the 
fifth and ninth whelps. He again demands £358:13:4 
arrears due to him. 

On the 2nd of May he was preparing to sail from 
Bristol that night, but was in trouble with the victual- 
lers. His post was Admiral of the Irish and Bristol 
Channels. He put to sea, but was detained under Pen- 
arth by adverse winds, almost in sight of his own house. 
At last he got free, and on his way to Dublin chased a 
Biscayan pirate. This he reported, 16 June, from Holy- 
head ; commencing, as usual, with his victualling griev- 
ances. 

5th July he told Nicholas, the secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, that he wished himself employed in any other 
way for his better good; and that “his nephew Will” 
(Capt. William Thomas) “ was again with him, whereby 
the King would be better served, and the state better 
satisfied.” He then, in reference to a letter from Richard 
Earl of Cork, complaining of Turkish men-of-war on the 
west coast of Ireland, added “how dishonourable and 
how unchristian a thing it is that these Turks should 
dare to do these outrages and unheard-of villanies upon 
His Majesty’s coasts, by reason of the weakness of his 
guards.” 

_ %th Dec. Alcock appeared in the field with a state- 
ment that he had overpaid Sir Thomas £17:1: 4 for 
victualling the fifth and ninth whelps. 

The Admiralty, thus goaded into action, 28 Jan. 1632, 
summoned Sir Thomas and Stephen Alcock to attend 
the Board. Sir Thomas then put in, by way of declara- 
tion, a breviate of the business between Alcock and 
himself, which the Board proposed to consider on the 
4th February. About this time the victualling of the 
ships on the Irish coast, which had so long been in the 
hands of the Admiral, was committed to those of Thos. 
Morgan, purser of the ninth whelp. 

The Admiralty referred the dispute to a committee of 
naval officers, who, having examined into the question 
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between Sir Thomas and the victuallers, reported, 9th 
March, that the latter owed Sir Thomas £56:18: 4; 
but that the Admiral had to account for casks and bis- 
cuit bags to the value of £84: 10: 4. 

The Admiral seems to have carried his point as to his 
nephew “Will”; for 23rd March, Capt. William Thomas, 
who was a son of William Thomas of Moulton and Mary 
Button, was his lieutenant in the ninth whelp, and was 
left in charge of her, as will be seen, while his uncle 
was engaged on shore in pressing his claims upon the 
government. 

26th April, writing from Worlton, his mother’s (Mar- 
garet Lewis’s) house, he says he has been for twenty- 
four weeks attending the court at Newmarket, without 
obtaining either a penny of the great sum due to him, or 
of the £358 ordered him by the Lords for his arrears. 
Probably these twenty-four weeks were at different 

times. On his return from the court. to London, his pro- 
' gress westwards was delayed by sickness. He then 
heard that the Lords intended to send a better guard 
to Ireland, and hoped to be able to discharge whatever 
duty might be entrusted to him. He also asked for orders 
to fit out the whelps at Bristol, as there were two or 
three piratical men-of-war off the Irish coast and in the 
Severn. In another letter from Worlton, of the same 
date, but of a more private character, he tells Nicholas . 
that his journey home, of two hundred miles, has in- 
creased his indisposition, which was further added to by 
an attempt to do some service on a pirate which lay ten 
days in the harbour of Milford Haven; and now, on his 
return, he is taken seriously ill at his mother’s. He 
sends up the bearer to let the Lords know the cause of 
his stay. All his desire is to depart the world with the 
reputation of an honest man, and a disengaged man in 
his estate. The ambition of the times is far from him. 
He begs to be commended to Jack Pennington, to whom 
he is more bound for his love than to any friend he has. 
He begs to know how he stands with the Lords, and 
how they intend to dispose of the ships that are to go 
out. 
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Sir Thomas struggled manfully to return to his com- 
mand, and actually got as far, probably, as Milford, for 
15th May he writes again from Worlton that he has been 
forced back eighty miles by sickness, but still hopes to 
be able to perform their Lordships’ orders. To add to 
his distresses, his nephew, Capt. William Thomas, whom 
he had left in charge of his ship, lost a prize reputed to 
be valuable, but of which the Admiral denies the value. 
“The accident,” he says, “ might have happened to any 
one.” Nevertheless, both the loss of the prize by Tho- 
mas, and the leaving the ship in charge of his nephew 
by the Admiral, were made the subjects of charges 
against him. 

Thirteen days later(28th May) Sir Thomas had reached 
his house at Sandy Haven, but was very weak, and 
could not stir five miles. He is impatient at the non- 
arrival of the whelps. He took occasion of a letter to 
the Lords to put in a word for Capt. Thomas, who was _ 
under arrest, and he authorised Nicholas not to let him 
want for money. He seems again to have been forced 
back by illness to his mother’s care, and was apparently 
at Worlton on the 30th. On the 2nd of June he has 
got the Murderer for his armament; but remains at 
Worlton, where he was heard of on the 9th and 10th. 
On the 12th of July he ordered the ninth whelp to Mil- 
ford as soon as possible. 

Meantime the charge against Capt. Thomas had been 
made to include the Admiral, for Sir Thomas’ uncle, 
Sir Robert Mansell, a sailor of high rank, writing to 
Capt. John Pennington, mentions the prosecution against 
Sir Thomas, and advises an appeal to the King, who, 
he thinks, will see him righted. Sir Kenelm Digby now 
appears as holding the reversion of Sir Thomas’ patent, 
and probably anticipating his retirement, writes, 19 Sept., 
praying for the meanest command, so it be in action. 

Capt. Thomas had been committed to the Marshalsea, 
from whence, Ist December, the Lords consent to his 
discharge, providing Sir Thomas will go bail for £600 
for meeting the charge against him. The bail seems to 
have been given. 
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7th Jan. 1633,Sir Thomas was at Sandy Haven, busied 
with naval details; and on the 21st he wrote thence to 
Nicholas claiming employment as of right, should any 
ships be prepared for Ireland. He mentions his uncle, 
Sir Edward Carne of Nash, a teller of the Exchequer, 
who had married Sir R. Mansell’s sister Ann, and alludes 
to the fact that last year, on account of his own illness 
and Capt. Thomas’ trouble, the Admiralty employed 
Capt. Plumleigh, of whom Button was evidently jealous ; 
and with reason, for he was even then destined to super- 
sede him. 

On the 23rd April Sir Thomas addressed a very touch- 
ing petition to the King. He entreats His Majesty to 
save from utter ruin himself, his wife, and his seven 
children. He prays payment of £358: 13:4, due to him 
for service in the Antelope in 1627 and 1628; also that 
£280 due from him, as received from his sister, Anne 
Merrick (widow of Rees Merrick of Cotterel), guardian 
of Barbara Merrick, the King’s ward, may be allowed 
towards payment of £311 due for his service on the 
coast of Ireland from 21 Sept. 1621 to 20th July, 1629. 
Also that the moneys due on his pensions of 6s. 8d. per 
diem, given him for his journey to the North-West, and 
6s. per diem out of the revenues of Ireland, given him 
by Queen Elizabeth for nine or ten years’ service done 
in her time, may be paid for the last half year, and 
henceforward. Also that for the arrears of his pensions, 
amounting to £3,706, with £500 for his expenses as one 
of the council of war (being two hundred miles from his 
own dwelling), he may be allowed to contract for some 
of His Majesty’s lands in fee farm. Also that having 
served the state thirty-nine years, he may continue his 
employment of admiral on the coast of Ireland, given 
him by Queen Elizabeth, and confirmed by King James 
by letters patent for life. 

9th Oct., Henry Yonge founds a claim to be master- 
gunner in one of the new ships, on the fact that he 
served with Sir Thomas in the expedition to Algiers ; 
and about the same time Capt. Dawtry Cooper sought 
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compensation because he was superseded by Sir Thomas, 
and was blown up in the seventh whelp. He also is 
ready to starve. My Lords, it seems, contemplated 
building new ships in 1634, as suggested by Sir T. But- 
ton a others. 

22nd Feb. 1633-4, the Admiralty were to consider the 
appointment of the admiral to the Irish coast, and Sir 
Thomas was summoned to attend. This led to a state- 
ment of certain charges against him, unfitting him, if 
true, for the employment. These were ten in number, 
the chief being that he left his ship in command of 
Capt. William Thomas, whom he had been forbidden to 
employ, and who by his misconduct occasioned the loss 
of a prize ship worth £6,000; that in 1630 he sheltered 
from justice, aboard his ship, Capt. Scras, accused of 
piracy and murder; and that he was guilty of various 
frauds in the victualling of his ships (which victualling 
he took upon himself by contract with Sir Allen Aps- 
ley), especially in applying to his own use a quantity of 
salt found aboard a captured Dunkirker. The Lords at 
once settled these charges, and 26th Feb. put a copy of 
them into the hands of Sir Thomas; and early in March 
Robert Wyan, the King’s Proctor, took instructions 
from the Board to put them into legal form, and prepare 
his proofs for the Court of Admiralty. For that pur- 
pose he was to attend Dr. Rives, the King’s Advocate, 
to receive his advice. It appeared that Sir Thomas had 
been for some time sequestered from his employment 
as Admiral of the ships employed upon the coast of 
Ireland, and was “a suitor to the King to have his 
charge, and be admitted to his defence.” 

6th March, Wyan applied to Mr. Secretary Nicholas 
for information on five points : 

“1, The ship’s name, and the time when Sir Thomas 
neglected his charge in the Irish seas.—The ninth whelp. 
In March, 1630. 

“2. What Gosnell is—Gosnell was and is Chief Jus- 
tice of Munster, and is now Judge of the Vice-Admiralty 
of Munster. 
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“3, Whether the fifth whelp was commanded by Sir 
Thomas as captain, and the like with the ninth whelp. 
—Capt. Hooke was captain of the fifth whelp, under 
Sir Thomas as Admiral. 

“4, The time Sir Thomas was employed in the Ante- 
lope. 

Eb, Who was Sir Thomas’ lieutenant of the Conver- 
tive in 1629, and what voyage was she employed in ?— 
William Thomas was his lieutenant. She was employed 
for guard of the Irish coast.” 

Wyan returned the charges to Nicholas 11th March, 
and proposed to begin the process before he left town. 

29th March, Sir Richard Plumleigh, who seems to 
have been appointed to Button’s command, offers wit- 
nesses upon the charges. 

Sir Thomas, broken as he was, lost no time in his 
reply, “ answering or explaining away each charge in the 
most direct manner.” To each article he replied seria- 
tim. He denied that he ever left his charge to his lieu- 
tenant in the manner stated. He defended Capt.Wm. 
Thomas against the allegation of having tortured the 
gunner of the St. John of Dunkirk; and also against 
another charge, of refusing to give up the Portugal ship 
to Sir Thomas Harris. He alleged that he took on 
board Capt. Wm. Scras as a prisoner, to bring him to 
the High Court of Admiralty; and asserted that he 
could not be responsible for the Turks having carried 
away one hundred and twenty persons from Baltimore, 
and made them slaves at Algiers, inasmuch as he was 
then, by the Lords Justices’ order, at Chester, in convoy 
“ad one hundred and twenty sail that came out of Ire- 
and, 

This, the effectual clearing of his name and fame, was 
the last act of the gallant old sailor’s public life; for a 
few weeks afterwards, in April, he was dead, and his 
widow proposed to press for the payment of the heavy 
arrears withheld from her by the Government. 

After the Restoration his family petitioned for the 
license to make a baron,—a way of paying debt accorded 

4TH SER., VOL, III. 16 
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to pressing and powerful claimants by both Charles I 
and his son. The petition proceeds from Miles and 
Florence Button, and Elizabeth, widow of Colonel John 
Poyer, Governor of Pembroke. Miles had been forced to 
mortgage his estate of £250 per annum to pay the debts 
Samuat in the service of Charles I by his father. He 
himself served in Pembroke garrison, in Ireland, and 
elsewhere, and lost £5,500. “His wife was left por- 
tionless by the murder of her father, Sir Nich. Kemys, 
on surrender of Chepstow Castle. Elizabeth Poyer’s 
husband, after a brave defence of Pembroke at his own 
charge, was compelled to surrender it, and afterwards 
sans ai 

Whether the family obtained their arrears is doubt- 
ful; but probably not, for their only claim upon Charles 
was loyalty to his father. It is satisfactory to know that 
the existence of the Admiral’s family did not depend 
upon court favours or royal gratitude. Miles, the Ad- 
miral’s eldest son, obtained the estate of Cottrell with 
the hand of Barbara Meyrick, its heiress. Florence 
Kemys was his second wife. In 1645 he was possessed 
of £400 per annum rental. He was asteady royalist, 
and, besides other services, was present at the battle of 
St. Fagan’s, in 1648, fought on the border of the Cot- 
trell estate. Miles left issue by both wives, and was 
succeeded by his son and grandson. Their remote suc-- 
cessor in the estate was also a distinguished sailor, 
Admiral Sir Charles Tyler, G.C.B., who commanded a 
ship at Trafalgar; and whose successor, Admiral Sir 
George Tyler, was eminently distinguished in the same 
service. The estate is still in the family. 

Besides Capt. Wm. Button of the Garland, the Ad- 
miral’s son, and Capt. Edward Button of the Violet, 
already mentioned, there was another Capt. Wm. But- 
ton, probably also a near kinsman, who, 20th Feb. 1633, 
is cited by the Governor of Virginia as able to give a 
good account of the colony, and to shew a sample of its 
tobacco. He was, in 1634, agent for the Virginia’ 
planters, and addressed the Government in their behalf. 
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22nd July,1634,the Privy Council informed the Governor 
. and Council of Virginia that the services of Capt. Wm. 
Button to that colony were to be rewarded by a gift of 
land on each side of the Appatamuck. This probably 
made him unpopular in the colony, for 3rd April, 1635, 
Governor Hussey alluded to the preposterous haste of 
. Capt. Wm. Button and Sir John Zouch in leaving the 
colony, and attributes to faction, rather than to zeal for 
the King’s service, their leaving behind the chief of 
their business. 

About 1639 this Capt. Button was dead, and his widow 
had married Ralph Wyatt, who, under her assignment, 
claimed seven thousand acres of land in Virginia, and 
prayed, in her right, for a confirmation under the great 
‘seal. (St. Pap. Col., 160, 184, 785, 201, 306.) 


The life and services of Sir Thomas Button passed 
away almost unnoticed, and his memory has been suf- 
fered to be forgotten even in his own town and county. 
Born acadet of good, and, by his mother, of very ancient 
family, in the maritime county of Glamorgan, he served 
at sea in the last eleven years of the famous reign of 
Elizabeth ; and that so bravely, that he won from the 
hands of that great Queen, so sparing of honours and 
of treasure, the highest naval rank and a pension for 
services in Ireland and the West Indies, which must 
have been brilliant to have been so early distinguished. 

Under Prince Henry, a discerning judge of merit, he 
succeeded, 1610-12, Hendrich Hudson in the career of 
Arctic discovery. In command of ships bearing the 
names, then first made celebrated, of the Resolution and 
the Discovery, he pierced the Straits called after that 
great navigator; and discovering and naming Resolu- 
tion Isles, reached Southampton Island, and the main- 
land of America in north latitude, 60° 40’, within Hud- 
son’s Bay, at a point which he named “ Hope Checked” 
or “ Deceived.” He then, 15th Aug., 1612, discovered 
the mouth of Nelson’s River, so called after his ship’s 


master, where he wintered under circumstances of dif- 
16? 
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ficulty, which he conquered with great ability ; and 
made himself remarkable for having employed his men 
during the Arctic winter in out-of-door sports, and by 
himself instructing them in navigation. In the spring 
of 1613 he explored “ Button’s Bay” and the adjacent 
land of “New Wales.” He thence sailed northwards; 
discovered the islands which he named after his rela- 
tive, Sir Robert Mansel ; first penetrated the passage 
between Cape Chidley and A 90 and thence re- 
turned to England in the autumn, having by his per- 
sistence, seamanship, and power of eee ene 
gained very great distinction. His journal, known to 
have contained observations on the variation of the 
compass, is lost. He discovered a current in north lat. 
60°, which led him to suspect a north-west passage. 
This was afterwards again examined by Capt. Gibbon, 
a cousin of Button, and a Glamorganshire man, who 
took out Baffin as his mate. Knighthood and a con- 
firmation of the patent office of admiral on the Irish 
coast, and a further pension of six shillings per diem, 
seem to have been the rewards of his discoveries. 

Like all honest public servants, he was more or less 
out of favour with Buckingham, for some time High 
Admiral ; but in 1620 his services led to his appoint- 
ment as Rear-Admiral in the expedition to Algiers, 
commanded by Sir R. Mansel. His service, on his re- 
turn, seems to have been incessant and severe, though 
confined to the west coasts of England and Wales and 
St. George’s Channel; all then much infested by French, 
Spanish, and Barbary pirates. His complaints of want 
of ships and men, and of the scant quantity and inferior 
quality of his naval stores, are almost incessant; and even 
when successful in taking prizes, bitter controversies 
arose out of their value and disposition. His correspond- 
ence exhibits very remarkably the shortcoming and dis- 
honesty of theGovernment and the administration of the 
navy in the reigns of James and Charles, and the degree 
in which the charges and responsibility of victualling 
the ships were often thrown upon the captains. It often 
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happened that unless they found the money, the ships 
sould not be got ready for sea, and the appointments 
could not be taken up; but the arrears for such advances 
were allowed to accumulate, and when an officer became 
too pressing he was threatened with a dispute upon his 
accounts. Sir Thomas’ zeal for the service, his want of 
caution, and his exceedingly testy temper, laid him 
open specially to these annoyances. The victuallers and 
such subordinate officials were all against him; and the 
Lords of the Admiralty were evidently, even when not 
disposed to be unfair, not unwilling to silence him. In 
his correspondence, the mortgaged condition of his 
estate, the impoverishment of his family, the insuffici- 
ency of the naval force at his command, are his staple 
topics, and, with his temper, evidently preyed upon his 
health. 

He was regarded not only as a gallant but as a scien- 
tific sailor, and was in repute as a mathematician, and it 
must have gratified him much to have been called upon 
to report to the principal Secretary of State concerning 
the prospects of a North-West passage; nevertheless 
he commences with a growl, alluding to his long laid 
aside papers, “which I thought would never have bin 
made use of, consideringe that these later tymes amonge 
our nation rather studies howe to forgett al thinges 
that may conduce to the good of posteritye, by adven- 
turinge sixpence, if they find not a greate and presentt 
benefitt to insew thereof.” He then goes on, in a noble 
spirit, to say: “ But in as much as yet att length it 

leaseth God to open the eies of som to looke after soe 
important a busines for the honor of his Majestie, and 
not only the comon good of this our kingdome, but of 
all our neighbore nations,” etc. He then lays down as 
the great qualification for the commander of the expe- 
dition, that “he ought first to be soe religiouse as to 
hould his end the happiest that dyes for the glorye of 
God, the honor of his kinge, and the publique good of 
his countrye; all which in this design have their several 
and particular interest; and therefore he must not looke 
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backe for feare of the dainger of either unknowne coastes, 
hideouse stormes, darke and long continewed mistes, 
to lye amonge, and all wayes to see more landes and 
ilands of ice, then he can see of sea; and oft tymes | 
rocks under him in sight, when he shall within thrice 
his ship’s length fynde twentye fathom water.” 

His advice is to avoid Hudson’s Bay, which, he says, 
he and Hudson only entered in obedience to orders 
from home, and to anchor west of Nottingham’s Island ; 
and to proceed according to the set of the tide, “ which 
is the only way to fynde that passadge, which I doe as 
confidently beleave to be a passadge as I doe there is 
on either between Calis and Dover or betweene Holy 
Head and Ireland,” The whole letter is a remarkable 
one, and shews that the mariners trained in the great 
times of Elizabeth, and famous school of Raleigh, were 
no unfitting predecessors of Collingwood and Nelson, of 
Parry and of Franklin. 

The chapel and grave of the Button family are 
attached to St. Lythan’s Church, in Glamorgan ; but 
there are no monuments there, and the place of Sir 
Thomas Button’s death or burial has not been dis- 
covered. But such times, few and far between, .as he 
spent on shore, were passed in his house at Cardiff, or 
his mother’s residence at Worlton. He died, it is true, 
an impoverished man, broken in health by his long and. 
severe service, and the irritation to which he was sub- 
jected by the servants of the Admiralty; but he lived 
to found a reputation as a gallant seaman and a bold 
and successful adventurer in the Arctic seas, and to clear 
his good name from the stains sought to be fixed upon 
it. He is the one considerable man whom the town of 
Cardiff can claim as her own; and it is little to her 
credit that no memorial of him adorns her council 
chamber, or greets the mariner who steps ashore at her 
port. 

Gero. T. CLARK. 
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CANNA’S CHAIR. 


THERE are two churches in Wales, the foundation of 
which is assigned to Canna, an Armorican lady of rank, 
and a relative of Germanus or Garmon. One of these 
churches, Llangan, in Glamorganshire, is near Lantwit. 
The other is in Carmarthenshire, having a portion ‘of’ 


: its parish in Pembrokeshire, and is, perhaps, the more 


illustrious of the two, as embracing within its limits the 
once celebrated house of Alba Landa or Whiteland, the 
scanty remains of which still exist in private grounds, 


_ The — establishment of this religious community is 


assigned to Paulinus, a disciple of St. Germanus, who, 


after the slaughter of the monks at Bangor, in Flint- 


shire, came into this district and seems to have col- 
lected a small company of devout men around him. 
The date of this settlement is put at about 480, but 
not much reliance can be placed in the details of such 
early times. However, there is little doubt that the 
establishment of Paulinus must have flourished for 
some time, for it was at the Ty Gwyn ar Daf,’ or the 
White House on the Taff, that Howel Dda and his 
court are said to have resided during the drawing up 
and promulgating the code of laws usually known by 
his name. At a subsequent period it seems to have 
been replaced by the Cistercian abbey of Alba Landa 
or Whiteland. (now. Whitland), the foundation of 
which is assigned by Tanner to Bernard, Bishop of 
St. David’s, from-1154 to 1147, although a less authentic 


- statement makes Rhys ab Tewdwr, Prince of South 


Wales in the time of the Conqueror, its founder. 
As Paulinus was a favourite disciple of St: Germanus, 
and so distinguished for his acquaintance with the 


1 This house is sometimes, but apparently erroneously, called the 
Palace of Howel Dda. 
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Scriptures, that David, Teilo, and other eminent saints 
are said to have resorted to the White House on Taff 
for the benefit of his instruction, it seems natural that 
Canna should have selected such a district for a church; 
while the same kind of motive probably induced her 
to establish a second one near Lantwit, where her ~ 
cousin and brother-in-law, Saint Illtyd or Iltutus, was 
so successfully conducting his famous college about 
520. She married Sadwrn (Varchog) or Saturnus, 
whe was also her first cousin once removed, or her 
uncle, according to Welsh fashion, and who is said to 
have, in his old age, accompanied St. Cadvan to Bri- 
tain and to have founded two churches, one in Angle- 
sey and the other in Carmarthenshire. His wife 
accompanied him on this occasion. 

The present church of Llangan in Carmarthenshire 
is a wretched structure, built in 1820, and is about to 
be removed, as the population has long since migrated 
to some distance from it, and in a few years even 
the memory of Canna’s church having once existed 
here may cease. There is, however, a relic still left, 
which we trust will not be overlooked by the local 
authorities, as indeed it seems to have been hitherto ; 
for no notice oecurs of it in the account of the parish in 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary or any other work. 
This relic is a rude stone, forming a kind of chair, 
lying in a field adjoining the churchyard, and about 
thirty or forty yards from it. When it was removed 
to its present position is unknown. There was also 
a well “xo the church called Ffynnon Canna; and 
there is still a small brook available, if required, for 
following the rules prescribed to those who wish to 
avail themselves of the curative powers of the saint’s 
chair. It appears that the principal maladies which 
are thus supposed to be cured are ague and intestinal 
complaints. The prescribed practice was as follows. 

The patient first threw some pins into the well, a 
common practice in many other parts of Wales, where 
wells are still thought to be invested with certain 
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powers. Then he drank a fixed quantity of the water, 
and sometimes bathed in the well, for the bath was 
not always resorted to. The third step was to sit 
down in the chair for a certain length of time; and if 
the patient could manage to sleep under these circum- 
stances, the curative effects of the operation were con- 
siderably increased. This process was continued for 
some days, even for a fortnight or longer. A man 
aged seventy-eight, still living near the spot, remembers 
the well and hundreds of pins in it, as well as patients 
undergoing the treatment; but, about thirty or thirty- 
five years ago, the tenant carried off the soil between 
the well and the watercourse, so as to make the spring 
level with the well, which soon after partly disappeared, 
and from that time the medical reputation of the saint 
and her chair has gradually faded away, and will, in 
the course of a generation or two, be altogether for- 
gotten. 

There can be little doubt that the present church 
occupies the site of the old and original building of 
Canna, although there is, in the middle of the parish, 
a field called Pare y Fonwent, or the churchyard field, 
where, according to local tradition, the church was to 
have been originally built, but the stones brought to 
the spot during the day, were removed by invisible 
hands to the spot where the present church now stands, 
accompanied by a voice clearly pronouncing this sen- 
tence: ‘Llangan, dyma’r fan,” or, “ Llangan, here is the 
spot.” Such miraculous removals of stones are re- 
ported and believed in many other parts of Wales; 
and in the present instance the story seems to have 
arisen from the circumstance of the field in question 
having been formerly church property. 

Some doubt has been expressed as to the reading of 
the actual legend on the chair, which is given in the 
cut, reduced from careful tracings and measurements 
of Mr. Benjamin Williams (Gwynionydd), the master 
of the cada school, and to whom we are also indebted 
for the particulars of the above treatment. We how- 
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ever read it Canna, the last a not having its transverse 
stroke. The characters are roughly cut, and are in 
Roman capitals of a very late character. Their date may 
be uncertain, so much depending on the state of local 
advancement and other accidents. The first three 
letters are plain enough, the c being of somewhat 
debased form, and one limb of a longer than the other. 
The fourth letter seems an imperfect N joined on to the 
final a without its transverse bar. It may also be read 
CANVN, the last N being reversed; but, connected as 
the stone is with the saint, there can be little doubt 
but that, however rude and irregular the letters may 
be formed, we may read CANNA. . This relic, bearing 
the name of a saint, and connected with such a tradi- 
tion, is probably unique of its kind; and, if the date 
of the inscription could be accurately obtained, we 
might be able to form some approximate idea of the 
interval between Canna’s death and the existence of 
the superstition in question, for we can only ascribe 
the fact of the name being cut in the stone to her great 
reputation. Even within a little more than a century 
similar superstitions have sprung up,—a curious ex- 
ample of which is to be found near Quimper, where the 
earth of a grave-mound by the road-side is scraped off 
by the peasants, and drunk mixed with water, as a 
specific for some kind of fever; the devotees leaving 
behind them, fixed in the mound, miniature wooden 
crosses. The body below is that of a man who was mur- 
dered about a century ago, and buried where he fell. 
This circumstance seems to show that it does not re- 
quire a long space of time for such superstitions to deve- 
lope themselves. 

The well of St. Canna, now destroyed, being so near 
the church may be another instance of what is said 
to have been customary among the earliest mission- 
aries, namely, when they found a well or fountain con- 
nected with pagan mysteries or worship, they conse- 
crated the well, and built a church close to it, thus 
diverting to more legitimate objects the devotions of 
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the ignorant pagan; but however this may be, it will 
be well that precautions be taken to prevent Canna’s 
Chair being destroyed as her well has been ; and as it 
now lies.in a field near the present churchyard, and 
_— any time be broken up for building or road- 
making, it.is much to be desired that the local authori- 
ties will take care to have it removed to a place of 
safety in or near the intended new church. 


E. L. BARNWELL. 





ARVONA ANTIQUA. 


A GROUP OF ANCIENT CIRCULAR AND OBLONG BUILDINGS AT 
COED UCHAF, LLANLLECHID. 


In the Archeoloqia Cambrensis (Third Series, vol. xii, 
p. 215), under the above heading, I described certain 
ancient dwellings, or, as they have been called, Cytiau ’r 
Gwyddelod ; and in vol. xii, p. 102, is a map appended 
shewing the situation of all such remains, which had 
been discovered up to 1866, in the parishes of Llan- 
Ilechid and Llandegai. These habitations, however, I 
was at that. time unable to explore, and consequently 
contented myself with noting the situation, describing 
the appearance, and supplying ground-plans of a few of 
the most striking. 

Since then I have had the pleasure of visiting the cir- 
cular habitations brought to light by the Hon. W. 0. 
Stanley on Holyhead Island, and of reading his interest- 
ing and accurate description of the same, and M. Le 
Men’s account of a Gaulish oppidwm at Castell Coz in 
Brittany; between which remains and these in Llan- 
llechid there is a striking resemblance. 

In the autumn of last year, with the assistance of 
Mr. B. Beedham and the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, I had a 
group of these remains cleared out. Upon referring to 
the map already mentioned, and here reproduced, this 
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group is marked c, and is in a westerly direction from 
the village of Yr Achub, being about half a mile distant 
therefrom, and about 200 yards from Talsarn farm. The 
remains are in the corner of an uncleared field, which is 
strewed with boulders or drift-stone, belonging to a farm 
called Coed Uchaf, the property of Lord Penrhyn; and . 
is distant, in the direction of Penrhyn Castle, from the 
Coed Uchaf farmhouse, about 300 to 400 yards. A 
stranger who finds himself in the village of Yr Achub, 
and is desirous of visiting the subject of this paper, 
should ask to be directed to Talsarn. He Prine then 
leave Talsarn farm on the right, in the direction of Ban- 
‘gor. Within a few dozen yards from the garden-wall, 
the road turns slightly to the left, and then again it 
turns abruptly to the right. He should proceed no 
further along the road ; but at the spot where the road 
turns he should stop, and then climb over the stone 
wall on his left, at a distance of about ten yards from 
the curve. Before him, in the adjoining field, he will 
observe heaps of stones; and when there, he will be 
amongst the remains which are the subject of this 
paper. I have been thus particular in describing the 
situation of these remains, as I have often in my rambles 
experienced a difficulty in making the inhabitants un- 
derstand what I was in search of. 

Ground-plan No. 1 represents the group, which con- 
sists of two circular and one oblong chamber. The total 
length of the group is 107 feet, and the breadth 80 feet. 
Originally it was surrounded by a wall, portions of 
which still remain, but in a very dilapidated condition, 
consisting in some places of merely a few stones em- 
bedded in the ground, too large to have been easily 
removed by the builders of the many boundary-walls 
with which the neighbourhood abounds; while in other 
places the wall is only a few feet in height, overgrown 
with brambles, ferns, nettles, etc., amongst which several 
large lichen-covered stones shew themselves. Upon this 
ancient wall, on the west and south, a modern wall has 
been erected (on the inner side thereof) of a few feet in 
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breadth, as shewn in the plan. The breadth of this 
ancient wall varies much. In some places it seems to 
have been about 12 feet broad, in others 10 feet, but 
apparently in most parts it was not above 8 feet. It 
consisted of large stones, numbers of which still occupy 
their original position, particularly the external and 
internal foundation-stones. It seems to have been a 
dry-built wall, no earth, nor clay, nor anything else of 
the kind, being used in its erection. The outer and 
inner facings of the wall may have consisted of large 
stones regularly laid one upon the other, the intervening 
space being filled up with small stones with an occa- 
sional large one placed amongst them; or these large 
internal stones might have been regularly used at stated 
intervals, thus giving to the wall greater stability. 
Upon referring to the plan it will be seen that there 
are numbers of large stones in the wall. Judging from 
the breadth of the foundation of this wall, one would 
suppose that at one time it was of a considerable height. 
It might have been so; but it is difficult, in the absence 
of any data, to say that such actually was the case. It is 
not improbable that the difference in breadth depended 
somewhat upon the quantity of materials close at hand, 
and that where stones were plentiful the wall was made 
thicker for the purpose of clearing the ground, and 
where not so plentiful the wall was consequently 
diminished in breadth. The whole group is of too limited 
a size to suppose that one portion of the outer wall 
required, as a suspected place of assault, greater strength. 
However, I may remark that this wall is much thicker 
on the south side, adjoining the entrance, than else- 
where, and might have been originally equally broad 
on the other side of the entrance. This surrounding 
wall is irregular in form, presenting a rather zigzag 
appearance. It is not unlikely that it was intended 
more as a protection from wolves, or as a pen to keep 
the cattle within the area, than as a fortification. Tak- 
ing into consideration the inclemency of the weather in 
such a situation, an outer wall would be a great acqui- 
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sition. The entrance, which is distinctly marked, faces 
the east, and is 7 ft. 7 ins. in breadth. At present the 
outer portion of this entrance is blocked up by a modern 
wall; but two large upright ‘stones, measuring respect- 
ively in height 3 ft. 6 ins. and 3 ft. 4 ins., above the 
level of the ground, mark the breadth thereof. On each 
side of the entrance, which has a gradual descent into 
the interior, are large erect stones. The road which led 
to these remains appears to have taken a northerly 
course, judging from a slight difference in the level of 
the ground in that direction: in which case it might 
have connected this group with other similar ones on 
the side of the mountain about two miles off, which have 
like entrances and well defined roads leading from one 
group to another. 

The most interesting hut in the group is that figured 
No. 2. It is circular, and measures 18 ft. 6 ins. in diame- 
ter. From the perspective sketch (No. 3) it will be seen 
that the internal facing of the wall on one side consists 
of large stones sunk in the ground, placed erect, close 
to each other, and standing about 2 ft. above the level 
of the floor. On the other side the foundation-stones 
are laid on the ground, and not sunk into the ground ; 
and the first course of stones lies upon the surface, 
which in that part of the hut is several inches higher 
than the floor of the hut; but to make the floor level, 
the earth had been carried away; and consequently 
these foundation-stones are above the level of the hut, 
resting on the mould. They are, however, too large to 
have caused the occupants of the hut any fears as to the 
stability of the wall; and in reality they thus formed a 
better foundation than the erect stones, which, from the 
pressure of the stones behind them, would have a tend- 
ency to converge towards the centre. The foundation- 
stones on the side opposite the entrance have been 
removed. Upon referring to the sketch, a single flat 
stone will be seen projecting into the hut, which may 
have served as a seat, or a ledge on which articles might 
have been placed. At the entrance of the hut is one 
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large stone in its original position, though at present 
somewhat inclining from the perpendicular; and on the 
opposite side of the entrance is a single large stone, 
fallen down, which might have been the other boundary 
of the entrance. Taking these two stones as indicating 
the breadth, we have 7 ft. 4 ins. for the same. The wall 
of this hut is in no place less than 6 ft. in breadth, and 
consists of large stones as foundations both for the ex- 
ternal and internal portions of the wall, the intervening 
space being filled up with loose stones. 

This form of construction, which is. common to all 
such remains that I have seen, and is still perpetuated 
in the boundary walls and sheep-pens of mountainous 
districts, where stones abound, recalls to mind the 
description which Livy gives of the walls of Saguntum: 
“quod cementa non calce durata erant, sed interlita 
luto, structure antique genere’.’ The Hon. W. 
O. Stanley, in his account of the ancient circular 
habitations on Holyhead Island, says that the walls “are 
made of loose stones and earth or sods”:’ the earth or 
sods would, I presume, answer the same purpose as the 
mud orclay did in Saguntum. It seems to me, however, 
after inspecting these ancient remains, that very little, 
if any traces, can at present be detected of the use of 
clay or any kind of earth as a cement in their erection, 
and that the work was eminently dry masonry. Where 
they were occupied for any length of time, the crevices 
might have been stuffed up with moss, or possibly with 
clay. But to return to the hut. 

The internal arrangement is somewhat like that of 
the huts described by Mr. Stanley. Opposite the 
entrance, nearly in the centre of the hut, is a fireplace 
sunk in the ground, and consisting at present of four 
stones in their original position, descending more than 
eighteen inches in the ground, presenting a fairly even 
surface to the bottom of the fireplace (see cut No. 4). 
The dimensions of the fireplace are 1 ft. 11 ins. by 


? Livy, book xxi, c. 11. - 2 Arch. Journ., vol. xxvi. 
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1 ft. 9 ins. When the inside was being cleared out, 
quantities of slag were thrown out, and the whole of 
the mould was dark in colour and contained small bits 
of charcoal and peat ashes. Around the fireplace slag 
was also found, and the soil in this part was dis- 
coloured, as if the ashes from the fireplace had- been 
thrown about in all directions. Close to the wall there 
is a large hearthstone of irregular shape, measuring in 
length 5 ft. 6 ins., in breadth 3 ft. 7 ins. All around 
this stone slag was found, and on the side marked in 
the cut a quantity of unburnt peat, and bits of char- 
coal were likewise found mixed with the dust of burnt 

eat. It seemed»that the fuel, consisting of wood 
faksbably brushwood, for the bits of charcoal were very 
small) and peat, were kept in this part of the hut, and 
that.the 2 from the hearthstone were swept off in 


the direction shewn in the plan and there left to 
accumulate. 

The larger circular building, fig. 5, is 27 ft. in 
diameter. The entrance is not very distinctly marked 


on one side; but, taking the long narrow stone which 
is shewn in the cut, as indicating the breadth, as simi- 
lar stones are found on each side of the entrance of the 
Holyhead remains, the breadth would be about 8 ft. ; 
but, as the entrance converges inwardly, the external 
breadth would be a little above 10 ft. The breadth of 
the wall of this building varies from 8 ft. to10 ft. For 
a distance of about 21 ft., commencing at the entrance, 
and following the wall, is a rude pavement, 2 ft. 10 ins. 
broad at first; but it gradually widens until it becomes 
5 ft. 6 ins., and then falls off again in breadth. There 
are a few kerb-stones still erect, marking the limits 
of the pavement. Near the centre of the building are 
two large stones, several inches above the level of the 
floor, sunk into the ground. What use could have 
been made of these stones I am unable to say, but they 
could not have formed a fireplace. If this building 
were covered, these stones might have supported props 
or beams, upon which the rafters supporting the roof 
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6.—FRACTURED STONE FOUND IN HUT. 
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could have rested. A few feet from these stones is a 
flat stone 2 ft. long, on a level with the floor. There 
are no traces of a fireplace nor of fire in this building. 
A few bits of charcoal were however found on the 
pavement by the wall near the entrance, and onl 
a few small pieces of slag were discovered in the whole 
enclosure ; so that it must have been appropriated for 
purposes different from the other circular enclosure. 
The only objects of interest found in this hut were 
a rather large piece of crystal, nearly as transparent as 
ordinary glass ; a small portion of a bone ; and a stone 
with me e in the centre, to which I shall again revert. 
The oblong enclosure measures 16 ft. by 10 ft. 5 ins. 
It is nearly three feet above the level of the other 
enclosures. The entrance could not be ascertained ; 
but, since there were no upright stones about the 
middle of the wall next to the open space into which 
the other buildings opened, its entrance probably was 
on this side. at, 
A whetstone, scoria, charcoal and peat ashes, and 
quantities of rounded broken stones were found in this 
hut. No remains of a fireplace were observed, but the 
ashes were near the centre, and most probably the 
— if there was one, was there too. 
rom a comparison of the masonry of the oblong 
building with that of the circular buildings, it seems to 
belong to the same age; and this supposition is corrobo- 
rated by the remains found in each being similar in kind. 
In the smaller of the circular enclosures, as well as 
in the oblong one, and to a certain extent in the larger 
enclosure, quantities of stones, generally broken, with 
rounded surfaces, were discovered. These stones, when 
entire, were of various sizes. Only one stone was 
found unbroken, and that strikingly resembles those 
described and figured by the Hon. Mr. Stanley, and 
called pounders. These broken stones were exceed- 
ingly abundant, and this led me to inspect the stone 
walls in the neighbourhood of the group, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the stones found: there- 
4TH SER., VOL. III. 17 
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in were similar to these. This was found to be the 
case, and consequently the rounded surfaces of these 
stones were not artificially formed. They seem to have 
been smoothed by the action of water. But the great 
difference between the stones found in the boundary 
walls and those found inside the huts is that the former 
are whole, while the latter are broken. Why these 
latter should be broken, and how they were broken, 
is a question worth looking into. They were not cut 
up for building a 9 for, upon removing a portion 
of the wall of the huts, stones in their original state 
are found. If the inhabitants used heated stones for 
the purpose of cooking their food and boiling their 
water, as seems to have been a common custom, this 
will probably account for the great quantities of such 
fragmentary stones. Fig. 6 represents one of these 
stones. 

The scoria found in the smaller of the circular huts 
and in the oblong building consists of lumps of various 
sizes and colours, the colour depending upon the fuel 
used in the smelting. Pieces of charcoal are often 
found embedded in the slag. 

I now come to the round, perforated, yellowish coloured 
stone found in the larger hut. Its dimensions are: diame- 
ter,one and three-quarter inches; breadth of stone, from 
one-third to one-fourth of an inch. The hole in the centre 
is nearly of the same breadth throughout. It is slightly 
broader on one side than the other, and on this side 
there is a perceptible indentation in a part of the hole, 
sufficient to indicate that when the hole was made it 
was bored from one side only of the stone, and that 
the instrument in the working deviated slightly from 
the perpendicular. The hole presents a sharp: surface 
on both sides, which would not be the case if a string 
or anything similar had been inserted therein, for then | 
the friction would cause a bevelling of the edges of the 
hole: One side of this stone is flat, and seems to have 
been so formed by coming in contact with another, or 
by being rubbed upon another stone. The other sur- 
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face is somewhat uneven and rounded. The edge of 
this small wheel is rather irregular, and a portion has 
been broken off. 

I find that Sir John Lubbock, in his Prehistoric 

Times, alludes to these kinds of perforated stones, and 
calls them spindle-whorls. The Hon. Mr. Stanley states 
that there was found “a white stone spindle-whorl, as 
such objects are called, but more probably they were 
used as brooches or buttons to fasten the clothing 
made of skins of animals,” in the circular huts on the 
Holyhead mountain. The use to which these stones 
were put does not appear to have been ascertained, and 
for the purpose of throwing a little light upon them I 
will describe several others which I have seen. 
- Numbers of these holed stones have been dug up or 
thrown up by the plough in various parts of Wales ; 
and so common were they, that there is a proverb in 
Welsh which refers to them :—‘ Ni waeth imi ddy- 
weyd careg 4 thwll wrtho.” (I may just as well say to 
him a stone with a hole in it.) 

If these stones really belong to the same age as the 
rude huts which are the subject of this paper, how 
could these holes be made? Is it possible that any- 
thing besides an iron tool could make these clearly 
worked holes? The other stone implements found in 
huts of this kind are rude in construction, and must 
have been formed with immense trouble; but here we 
have small stones, neatly worked, resembling children’s 
toys, and perforated with a uniform breadth, in some 
instances to the length of seven-twelfths of an inch, 

. Could such a hole be made without the use of a metal 
instrument? Most probably not, and neither need we 
suppose that all stone implements belong to what is 
called the “Stone Age,” for in these very huts, and 
_ other circular remains, slag-heaps are continually found, 
or at least quantities of scoria are found; and unless such 
scoria was formed by the fuel consumed, and is not the 
refuse of smelted minerals, then there were metal instru- 


ments in use concurrently with others formed of stone, 
173 
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A perforated stone was found in the ancient fortifi- 
cation called Pendinas, in Llandegai parish, and it is 
now in the possession of Mr. Hugh Dervel Hughes of 
Pendinas. Its dimensions are an inch and a quarter ; 
breadth, one-third of an inch. The hole is narrower in 
the centre than at the surface, and was either so 
formed, when the hole was being made, by a tool held 
obliquely in the hand and moved around the point of 
the tool, which would correspond with the centre of 
the hole, or the abrasion was caused by the subsequent 
use to which the stone was put.. There are on the 
border of this stone three small scores, two on one side, 
and one on the other, just deep enough to keep a piece 
of thread from slipping away, if passed across the stone. 

Fig. 7. Perforated stone found at Blaen y Gader, 
in the parish of Llanilar, near Aberystwith, by the 
late Mr. John Lewis Roberts, and now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Roberts. This stone differs from those pre- 
viously mentioned, in having on one side four grooves 
or scores radiating at nearly right angles from the 
central hole. Dimensions: diameter, an inch and three- 
quarters; breadth of stone, slightly more than two-thirds 
of an inch. ! 

The group of buildings which is the subject of this 
paper is situated within sight of the following ancient 
camps :—Pencaer Cilfodan, about a mile and a half 
distant, in the direction of the mountains; the camp 
just above the village of Cae Llwyngrydd, not marked 
on the Ordnance Map; and the camp on Penrhiw Goch, 
about a mile off, in the direction of the sea; each of 
which were easily available to the inhabitants of these 
huts. Just opposite, but on the other side of the 
river Ogwen, are the remains of a camp not marked 
on the Orduanite Map. Although only about a quarter 
of a mile off, on account of the breadth of the river, it 
could not have been resorted to by the inhabitants of 
this homestead. Further off, in the distance, in the 
direction of Carnarvon, can be seen the camp of Dinas 
Dinorwig. 


Evias OweEn. 
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ERECT STONE, WITH OGHAMS, AT BRIDELL. 














’ ON AN OGHAM INSCRIBED PILLAR AT BRIDELL, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 


TuE church at Bridell is situated in northern Pembroke- 
shire, near the town of Cardigan. It is not a very 
ancient building, its architectural features being of the. 
fifteenth century. It is under the invocation of St. Da- 
vid, and is a chapel belonging to Manor Deifi, beyond . 
Cilgerran. In the churchyard is a fine monumental 
pillar-stone having on its left angle a long inscription in 
Ogham characters, An account of this monument was 
published in the Arch. Camb. (vol. 1860, p. 314) by the 
Rev. H. Longueville Jones, accompanied by an illustra- 
tion. Mr. Jones thus describes it: ‘‘It is from the por- 
phyritic greenstone formation of the Preseleu Hills, 
such as those of St. Dogmael’s, Cilgerran, and elsewhere, 
used for similar purposes; but it is somewhat more ele- 
gant in shape, tapering uniformly to the top, nearly 
covered with a thin grey lichen, and hardly, if at all, 
injured by the weathering of many centuries. On its 
northern face is incised an equal-armed cross, within a 
circle; early in its character, as much so, perhaps, as 
any cross to be met with in this district. There are no 
other sculptures nor letters upon the stone; but all 
along the north-eastern edge, and down part of the 
eastern side, occurs a series of Oghams which may be 
considered almost uninjured. This state of good pre- 
servation may be inferred, first of all, from the very 
precise manner in which the incisions have been made, 
and. less from the circumstances of their following the 
original indentations and irregularities of the edge; 
thus shewing that the stone was in form just as we now 
see it when these occult characters were first cut on it. 
An illustration reduced from several accurate drawings 
and rubbings from sketches, from repeated handlings, 
from minute examinations made during several succes- 
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sive years, is here annexed....Whether all the Oghamic 
marks on this stone are to be considered as forming 
only one line, or whether they are to be divided into 
two or three, difficulties seem to present themselves. 
The two opening and the two closing Oghams on the 
edge are very decided in their character; so are the 
longer cuttings which extend across the last side of the 
stone. But though we think we can approximate to a 
reading of some satisfactory nature for ourselves, we 
prefer not bringing it forward until after further con- 
ference with antiquaries experienced in such matters.” 
(Ibid., pp. 315-17.) 

Mr. Jones gives, with his illustrations, a scheme of 
what he believed the characters on the stone to be, in 
relation to its angular formations ; but if we refer to his 
pictorial engraving, which has all the appearance of 
truthfulness, it will not bear out the scheme, which 
also renders the inscription confused and unintelligible. 
That there are difficulties connected with the inscrip- 
tion is undeniable, arising from two causes,—the pro- 
longation of some of the upper and crossing consonants 
to an angular projection on the eastern face of the stone 
giving some countenance to Mr. Jones’ idea of a second 
line of inscription ; and the wearing and partial obliter- 
ation of some of the characters on the main angle. Re- 
garding the first, I should say there was no second 
angle, and no second line of inscription intended. The 
characters are generally boldly cut, perhaps unusually — 
long,—the prolongation of the consonants being a mere 
. freak of the engraver. Several Irish inscriptions present 
us with examples of very long scores done in the dash- 
ing style of those on the Bridell stone. 

The whole of the inscription was evidently intended 

_ to refer to the front angle, which runs pretty evenly 
from bottom to top. If additional space had been re- 
quired, the right hand angle, according to universal 
usage, would have been selected for its continuance : in 
truth, a portion of the former is left uninscribed at the 
top, shewing’that the inscription is complete, with room 
to spare on the one angle. 
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I visited this locality in October, 1870. The church 
of Bridell stands on the right hand side of the road 
leading from Cardigan to Haverfordwest, about three 
miles from the former, and one mile from Cilgerran. The 
graveyard is small, and overgrown with trees, amongst 
which are some yews of great age and size. Under one 
of these stands the fine Ogham pillar-stone shewn in 
the illustration, at the south side of the church. It is 
a rough, undressed flag, standing 7 feet. 6 inches above 
ground, 2 feet 1 inch by 10 inches at base, and 5 inches by 
42 inches at the top. The Ogham inscription is on the 
left angle of one of the faces, commencing at 12 inches 
from the present ground-level, occupying 5 feet 3 inches 
of the angle, and finishing within 1 foot 3 inches of the 
top. It requires close and careful examination, as the 
characters are injured in many places, and the angle 
generally much worn. I examined it very carefully, and 
under favourable circumstances as to light. I found 
that the illustration published in the Arch. Camb. was 
a good representation of the monument; and the in- 
scription, with a few exceptions, faithfully copied : 


eee iti a ae 111 Ss | a 
nn Te ee er ae 
N E QAS AG R OMMAQ I 








MU € O'R CUNNUDEE Chl 


The first score of the first letter is faint. In the third 
character there is some trace of a sixth score, which I 
believe to be but a fray in the stone. My copy agrees 
with Mr. Jones’s in the first nine letters. To the tenth 
he gives the value of H. It is true that the part of this 
score below the line is worn, and almost undiscernible ; 
but taking the five previous letters into combination, it 
is quite evident that the whole formed the proper name, 
sacroM. The eleventh, to which he also gives the value 
of H, is undeniably an M, the score crossing the line or 
angle. This, with the three following letters, form the 
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word maqi. The fifteenth character is an M, the lower 
half of which is defaced. That such is its value there 
can be no doubt, as the following four letters, with it, 
form a word so remarkable, and so often found in these 
inscriptions, the word mucoi. The last four letters are 
quite perfect and legible. The whole reads as follows: 


NEQASAGROM MAQI MUCOI NECI. 
Negasagrom the son of Mucoi Neci. 


The name of the individual commemorated is Sagrom, 
with the prefix Nec or Necua. What confirms the iden- 
tification of this name is the fact that we have it on 
another Ogham inscribed stone in the same district. 
The bilingual monument at Llanfechan gives us Sa- 
gramm, 1. e., the genitive form of Sagram. The Gaed- 
helic scribes were not particular in the use of vowels. 
Again, we find this name on the back of the Fardel 
Stone, in debased Roman letters, saGRANVI. The name 
must have been a representative one, and must have 
been borne by eminent chiefs or warriors. To such only 
could those remarkable monuments have been erected ; 
and it is certainly curious and suggestive to find this 
name in districts so remote as the seaboard of Cardigan 
and the shores of Devon. The prefix Nec, Neach, is 
very frequent in Gaedhelic names, as Nectan, Neach- 
tain. Sagram is of the same type as Segan, Segda, 
Seghene, Seghonan. The name or designation Mucot 
I have already alluded to. The concluding name or 
patronymic is Neci; which, indeed, is the prefix of the 
first name, 

A similar instance is, to be found in the inscription at 
Llandawke, near Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, where we 
have the formula BARRIVENDI FILIVS VENDIBARI. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a reasonable render- 
ing of this inscription. It is consistent with the formula 
generally found on monuments of this class, and it takes 
no liberties with the original beyond what it discloses 
in the obvious combinations of its letters. I do not 
consider that the ornament incised on the face of the 
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stone was intended to represent a cross; neither is it of 
any remote antiquity. It is palpably a medieval quatre- 
foil, and cannot be older than the thirteenth century. 
I cannot, therefore, look upon this memorial as comme- 
morating “‘some Christian man probably interred be- 
neath it,” as surmised by Mr. Jones. We have nota 
scintilla of evidence that this archaic character was ever 
used for Christian purposes or in Christian times. The 
inscription is in a character peculiar to the Gaedhil. It 
is in the language of that people, and its formula is in 
exact accordance with that found on the great majority 
of their monuments. It bears no sacred name, no word 
of Christian hope or benediction. It stands grim, rug- 
ged, and solitary, a silent but palpable witness of the 
existence on Welsh soil of that restless and ubiquitous 
race. 

Mr. Jones states that “in a field adjoining the church- 
yard, to the west, there was discovered a considerable 
number of interments, each in a kind of cistvaen; and 
this would indicate that the precincts of the yard ex- 
tended much farther than is now the case” (ibid., p.317). 
It is here evident that the present graveyard occupies 
a portion of the site of an ancient pagan cemetery, and 
will account for the presence of the Ogham pillar. 

Dr. Ferguson (Pro. R. I. A., vol. xi, p. 48) reads this 
inscription, NETTASACROHOCOUDOCOEFFECI. This is an erro- 
neous reading. As I have already shewn, the third 
character is a Q,and not adouble Tt. There is a weather- 
fray in the stone, which he has mistaken for a score. 
The Rev. H. L. Jones agrees with me in this character. 
There is no such combination of letters as Hoc, neither 
OUDOC, or EFFECI. These are most palpable errors, and 
I fear have been caused by Dr. Ferguson reading from 
his paper-mould, and not from the stone, as well as by 
his imagining the inscription to be in Latin forms. His 
inspiration is quite evident from the following passage: 
“Tf so, the verbation of the Bridell Stone would seem- 
ingly run, ‘Netta Sagro hoc or (Sagromoc) Oudoco effect.’ 
There was an Oudog, bishop of Llandaff, in the seventh 
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century. If Moc, the reading might be Mocz doco, etc.; 
and Docus, a more eminent personage, be the one in- 
tended.” (Ibid.) The letter p does not appear in the 
entire legend, and therefore Oudoc and doco fall to the 
ground. The last five letters are INECI in the most 
legible and palpable forms. 

This custom of taking a few letters of a legend, which 
bear some resemblance to a local historic name, and 
thence endeavouring to construct a reading, has been a 
source of much error and confusion. The names found 
upon Ogham monuments —- to a period too remote 
to give us any just grounds of identifying them with 


personages within the range of historic record; while 
the fact that such proper names were probably as com- 
mon as are John, Thomas, or William, with us, renders 
such speculations perfectly hopeless. 

The finding of the name or designation Mucoi on this 
stone completes the identification of the inscribers of 
the Welsh Ogham pillars with those of Ireland. I have 


found it on sixteen distinct inscriptions in that country. 
In some instances it appears to be a proper name, as in 
an inscription from Drumloghan, co. Waterford, which 
reads “Deago maqi Mucoi,” 7. ¢., “Deago, the son of 
Mucoi”; and in one from Ballinrannig, co. Kerry, which 
reads “‘ Naficas Maqi Mucoi.” Again, it appears as a 
designation or title, as in an inscription from Greenhill, 
co. Cork, which reads “ Dgenu Maqi Mucoi Curitti.” 
Here the person commemorated is “ Dgenu”; the patro- 
nymic ‘‘Curritt,”a name also found upon several Ogham 
inscribed pillars; while the word Mucoi is evidently a 
designation or title of “Curritt.” In some cases this 
title comes after the patronymic, as in an inscription 
from Kilgravane, co. Waterford, which reads “ Na maqi 
Lugudecca Mucoi.” I have in another place hazarded 
some conjectures respecting this word. It is identical 
with the Mucaidhe of our Gaedhelic dictionaries, which 
signifies a swineherd; but which does not appear to have 
been used in the same sense which we attach to it, but 
rather to have distinguished a person wealthy in herds 
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of this animal, which appears to have formed an import- 
ant item in the substance of Irish chieftains and farmers 
in ancient times, Thus we find it occupying a foremost 
place in the tributes paid to the reigning monarch by 
the provincial chiefs, as recorded in the Book of Rights 
as follows: ‘Ten hundred cows and ten hundred hogs 
from the Muscraidhe”; “‘ten hundred cows and ten hun- 
dred hogs from Ciarraidhe Luachra”; “two thousand 
hogs and a thousand cows from the Deise” (p. 43). The 
Muscraidhe were a tribe which occupied a large district 
in the county of Cork, now known as the baronies of 
East and West Muskery. Ciarraidhe Luachra embraced 
the western districts of the county of Limerick, and a 
large portion of the north and east of Kerry. The Deise 
were a tribe located in the present county of Waterford. 
An examination of the Book of Rights shews that the 
counties of Cork, Kerry, and Waterford, were the great 
swine producing countries; and that the kings and 
chiefs kept enormous herds of them, and had special 
officers set apart to take charge of them. Thus we are 
informed, in the above authority, that “ Durdru” was 
the mucaidhe, or swineherd, of the “ King of Ele,” and 
“‘Cularan” the swineherd of the ‘‘ King of Muscraidhe.” 
The term Mucaidhe, or its Ogham equivalent, Mucoi, 
is analogous to that of Bo-Atrech, which we frequently 
meet with in Irish MSS., and which is included in the 
orders of nobility ; literally signifying one wealthy in 
cattle, from bo, a cow, and aireach, a term of distinction. 
That the term Mucaidhe or Mucoi (for the pronuncia- 
_ tion is the same) may have become a tribe or family 
name is not unlikely. We have our Shepherds and 
Herdsmans, as well as our Foxes, Bulls, Lyons, Hares, 
Wolfes, and Hogs. Muc is Gaedhelic for boar; and the 
custom of taking family names from animals was as pre- 
valent in Ireland as in other countries. Thus they have 
Mac Sionach, 7. e., son of the fox; Mac Tire, son of the 
wolf ; Mac Cue, son of the hound, ete. That the boar 
was held in great estimation. in Ireland, if not actually 
reverenced, we have strong indications in the traditions 
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and. folk-lore of the peasantry, as well as in the large 
place it holds in the topographical nomenclature of that 
island. The porcine terms, muc, torc, lioth, and other 
words connected with that animal, as chollan, a hog ; 
cro, a stye; baub, a young pig; will be found entering 
into the names of hundreds of localities there: Thus an 
ancient name of Ireland was Muc-Inis, 7. e., boar-island. 
It was also named in ancient MSS. Banba. There is a 
Muc-Inis in Lough Dery, on the Shannon. Also we find 
the same on the coast of Clare, and on the banks of the 
river Brick in Kerry. One of the western isles of Scot- 
land is named Muck, and the proprietors were named 
lairds of Muck. We find Muckros in Killarney, Muck 
Moe in Monaghan, Bally-na-Muc, Muckalee, and Kill- 
na-Muckey, co. of Cork; Cool-na-Muc, co. of Waterford. 
One of the early kings was named Olmucadha, or “ Of 
the Great Swine.” He reigned from a.M. 3773-3790. 
One of St. Patrick’s earliest converts was named Mochoi; 
and in the forms of Mochai, Mochoe, etc., it is to be 
found in about thirty instances in the Martyrology of 
Donegal. Numerous examples occur in the Annals. 
The prominence thus given to this animal in our 
legendary lore and topographical nomenclature suggests 
the idea that the boar may have been identified with 
that system of animal worship which we have some 
reasons for believing once existed in this country. The 
Hindoos reverence the varaha, or boar, as one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu; and in the geography of that 
race, Europe is set forth as ‘‘Varaha Dwipa,” or boar- 
island, equivalent to the Irish Muc-Inis. He (Vishnu) 
is represented as residing there in the shape of a boar, 
and he is described as the chief of a numerous offspring 
of followers in that shape.’ There are some indications 
of this cultus in the writings of the Welsh bards, as also 
in the Druidic songs still preserved among the Bretons. 
. Upon the whole we may safely determine that this 
was a personal and tribe-name extensively used in the 
south and west of Ireland. The fact of sixteen of our 


* Asiatic Researches, vol. viii, pp. 302-361. 
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existing 8 Sm monuments bearing it is quite ample 
evidence ; but corroborated, by the numerous examples 
of its use in existing documents, it is undeniable. Iam 
very certain that many unnoticed Ogham inscriptions 
still exist in Wales, particularly in the counties of Car- 
digan, Pembroke, Carmarthen, and Glamorgan, and 
more especially on the seaboard of these districts. How 
desirable it would be if local antiquaries would under- 
take a careful search for such ! 


RicHarD Rott Bras, M.R.1LA. 





WOODEN FONT, EFENECHTYD CHURCH. 


THE small and secluded church of Efenechtyd, near 
Ruthin, contains a wooden font, of which the annexed 
cut, from a drawing of the late Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones, gives an accurate representation. It has been 
formed out of the trunk of an oak, and appears to have 
been roughly worked by an axe or adze: at any rate no 
modern carpenter would turn out such work. The only 
attempt at ornamental detail is the rude circle of knobs 
or beads, the date of which cannot easily be defined. 
Nor, are the sides uniformly of the same size. There is 
an abundance of limestone close at hand, while within 
a little more than a mile is a small quarry of hard old 
red sandstone; so that,even if the working of the lime- 
stone was not easy, the freestone was available. How- 
ever, neither kind of stone was made use of; and oak, 
as probably the more economical material, was chosen. 
But the same local circumstances existed in other parts 
of Wales, and yet the choice of stone seems to ae 
been universal even where it was not so easily to be 
obtained as in this part of Denbighshire. 

At the Rhyl Meeting of the Association, in 1860, 
there was exhibited, in the temporary museum, a 
curious oaken article dug up many years ago in a field 
near Dinas Mawddwy, which is figured and described 
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in the thirteenth volume of the Archeological Journal 
(p. 292), and through the courtesy of Mr. John Evans 
is here reproduced. It was previously exhibited at one 


of the meetings of the Institute, by Mr. W. W. E. 
Wynne. Mr. Richard Llwyd, writing in 1790, states 
(see Arch. Journal, as above) : 

It was found in a bog near Dinas Mawddwy in Merionethshire ; 
_ possibly in old times occupied by a great forest, of which’ there 
is not a vestige left. It is formed of a massy piece of knotty 
oak, rude on the sides as in the state of nature; the top and 
bottom bevelled, seemingly with no better instrument than the 
axe. On the upper part is a large hollow basin capable of con- 
taining about six quarts. A little beyond this is a superficial 
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hollow of small diameter, with an artless foliage with round 
berries fixed to the leaves, cut on each side; and immediately 
beyond, a narrow slope has been formed,on which is cut, in large 
letters, the word ATHRYWYN, which Davies interprets, “Pugnantes 
et discordantes sejungere.” The diameter of the larger hollow is 
11 ins.; depth, 34 ins,; diameter of the less hollow, 3 ins.; depth 
about 1 inch. Length of the log, 1 ft. 10 ins.; thickness, near 
10 ins. That this was a very ancient font I have no doubt; the 
larger cavity containing the water; the lesser may have held the 
salt, which to this day is used in the Roman Catholic Church in 
the ceremony of baptism. 

R. Llwyd then, after some conjectures as to the mean- 
ing of Athrywyn, goes on thus: “In the early days of 
Christianity fonts were not confined to churches. They 
were usually kept in private houses, and sometimes in 
public places, in the open air. Out of tenderness to 
infants they were afterwards removed into the porch, 
and finally into the church itself. From the smallness 
it must have been made when aspersion was admitted.” 

In the Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh is a 
rudely fashioned vessel of oak, which some think may 
have, in former times, been used as a font. It was 
found (1831) in Blair Drumond Moss, and measures 
twenty inches in height. The hollow, which is not 
shallow, as in the Dinas Mawddwy vessel, but deep, has 
the form of an inverted cone; the height, or rather 
depth, of which is eleven inches, and the diameter of 
the mouth nine inches. It is now described as a mortar 
or pounding vessel, although a distinguished Scotch 
antiquary thinks that it may have served also as a font. 

The font in Chobham Church, Surrey, is formed of 
wood and lined with lead. 

The fact of the Dinas Mawddwy vessel having been 
ever used as a font is by no means certain, for although 
instances occur, both in this and other countries, of the 
little subsidiary basin attached to fonts, yet it might 
have been expected that some Christian emblem would 
have accompanied the inscription, which although mean- 
ing peace, tranquillity, etc., does not necessarily imply 
its use for baptismal services. Some have suggested 
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that it may have served as a bowl for festive occasions ; 
but the smaller basin then remains unaccounted for. 
The Scotch relic is still less likely to have been intended 
for a font, for there could have been no motive for mak- 
ing the hollow so deep and of so inconvenient a form. 
As a pounding vessel its form might be adapted for the 
pounding or crushing of some particular article ; other- 
wise its form is very dissimilar from that of ancient 
mortars in general. Nevertheless, that it has been in- 
tended for some such purpose as crushing, etc., does 
not seem to admit of much doubt. 

There does not appear to be any record of any other 
instance of a wooden font in Wales, although it is not 
impossible that other examples may be found. 

The great rudeness and absence of architectural de- 
tails in the present instance do not enable us even to 
offer a suggestion as to the actual date of this font, 
which is large enough to admit of immersion of the 
child. It may or may not be older than the present 
church, which is at least of the fifteenth century, as far 
as some of its details inform us. The original rood-loft 
of that period, as in other instances in the neighbour- 
hood, has not been taken away, but pushed towards 
the west wall; so that the ornamented front of it can 
be seen from underneath, as it does not actually touch 
the west wall. The gallery has also been widened, and 
forms, or did form, a gallery for the singers. The church 
is one of the smallest, if not the smallest, in the diocese, 
and is situated in a most charming and picturesque spot. 

What is thought to be the ancient rectory is said to 
be at some distance from the church, and below the high 
road from Ruthin to Ceryg y Druidion. It is now acot- 
tage of very considerable age, and of a timber construc- 
tion not usual in the district. Here the rectors are said 
to have lived, and joined to their duty that of school- 
master to the younger members of their flock. 

Another relic of former days is the large stone in the 
churchyard, with which the young men exhibited their 
strength and skill by taking it up from the ground and 
throwing it over their heads. 
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The font, or, more strictly speaking, the bowl of it 
(for whatever it originally stood on has long since 
vanished), stands on the damp ground, and has done so 
for years. It is, however, contemplated to restore the 
church, when, no doubt, this interesting relic will be 
treated with due respect, and placed in a position worthy 
of the sacred office to which it has been consecrated. 
It may be a somewhat difficult matter to determine 
what should be the character of the pedestal and shaft, 
which is, we hope, to support a wooden basin, the age 
of which is so uncertain. Ifa suggestion may be offered, 
it is that the simplest form should be adopted, without 
an’y particular architectural details indicative of date. 

The dimensions are ; height, 314 inches ; maximum 
breadth at mouth, 26 inches; the thickness of the sides 
being about 4 ins. E. L. BaRnwELt. 
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Correspondence, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


HOLY WELLS. 


Sir,—It is more than a quarter of a century since Mr. Parry of 
Madryn suggested in the pages of one of the first volumes of the 
Archeologia Cambrensis that a complete list of the holy and other 
celebrated wells in Wales should be compiled, together with notes 
or remarks as to particular traditions or other matters connected 
with them. Nothing would be easier if the Local Secretaries of each 
county were, at the expense of the Society, to collect from the incum- 
bents of each parish the necessary information. It is probable that 
the clergy would generally assist ; and if assistance is refused in any 
particular case, it would not be difficult to obtain the desired informa- 
tion by other means. A printed list of queries should be issued. The 
subject seems deserving of some ventilation, and it is to be hoped will 
not be dismissed without at least some effort to obtain such a list. 
Every year is of importance, as who knows how many curious local 
traditions and stories pass away for ever with the death of each 
venerable octogenarian. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
One Wuo woutp Assist. 





THE CHAIR OF GLAMORGAN. 


Str,—The Chair of Glamorgan will, I think, furnish matter for 
several papers, the first of which will be the one on the “ Coelbren”’ 
in the present number. Another paper will be required for Bardism. 
This is the singular kind of theosophy about which old Iolo Mor- 
ganwg used to shake his head, and take care there was no one near 
to hear his revelation thereof. It is a kind of pagan theology pro- 
viding for the redemption of the whole animated creation, men and 
beasts, by means of metempsychosis. As far as I can see at present, 
it is a kind of Gnosis emanating from Alexandrian Neo-Platonism. 
At all events I am anxious to investigate the problem, and shall be 
glad to have the assistance of any readers of the Arch. Camb. who 
happen to have old books of Charles the First’s time, especially 
the works of Henry More, such as the Conjectura Cabalistica, Psycho- 
zoia, etc. I shall be grateful to any gentleman who would sell me 
the first, or lend me the second, or either. The book shall be kept 
carefully, and returned within a limited time, enough for me to 
read it. Yours respectfully, 

Tuos. STEPHENS. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDWARD LHWYD. 


Sir,—I was rather amused the other day, when reading Dr. R. 
G. Latham’s edition of Prichard’s astern Origin of the Celtic Nations 
(London, 1857), at finding (p. 166) our plain countryman, Edward 
Lhwyd, unceremoniously converted into “Sir Edward Lhuyd.” This 
honour of knighthood or baronetcy, whichever it may be, he has 
received at the hands of Dr. Latham ; for although the passage in 
which the learned linguist and antiquary figures as “ Sir Edward 
Lhuyd” occurs in the text of Dr. Prichard, which Latham professes to 
leave untouched, his notes and additions being given at the end of 
the chapters or sections of the original work, still it is he, and not 
Prichard, that has conferred the title ; for “‘ Sir” is not to be found 
prefixed to Lhwyd’s name in the author’s own edition published at 
Oxford in 1831. Latham, therefore, must have gone out of his way 
to foist it into Prichard’s text, and so to commit a curious if not a 
grave blunder. 

Was Edward Lhwyd a clergyman, or simply'a layman? I have 
frequently seen the epithet “ Reverend” prefixed to his name; but 
possibly to this distinction he has no higher claim than to the dig- 
nity for which he is indebted to Dr. Latham. His being a Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford, does not necessarily imply that he was in 
holy orders, for there are lay as well as clerical fellowships belonging 
to that society. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Z. 





CEVN LLECH VAELWY. 


Srr,—The article on Penletheru in the April number suggests 
another Pembrokeshire topic, on which some of your readers may 
be able to give me some assistance. In a poem called Mic Dinbych, 
the action is fixed at Cevn Llech Vaelwy. Where, near Tenby, is this 
place? or where is Llech Vaelwy ? 

I remain, etc., T. STEPHENS. 





A LOST CHURCH. 


Dear Sir,—On the 830th July, 1556, “‘ Bishop Goldwell, upon ex- 
amination and inspection of a union said to be made of the church 
of Llanaelhhaiarn to the church of Gwyddelwern, with the consent 
of Ric. Pigot, proprietor of Llanaelhaiarn, admonished the vicar of 
Gwyddelwern to serve the cure of Llanaelhaiarn, and to say Mass 
alternately in those churches, upon pain of losing the profits of the 
said church of Llanaelhaiarn.” (Act Book.) This consolidation was 
made in Sept. 1550; and in the Bishop’s visitation of 1557 the vicar 
of Gwyddelwern is called appropriator of Llanaelhaiarn. es 

Where was this church ? Though I have made many inquiries I 
have failed as yet to identify it: indeed, I have never met with any 

18? 
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one that had even heard of it; and unfortunately, when passing 
through Gwyddelwern a short time ago, I was unable to see the 
parish books or map, owing to the absence of the custodian, to make 
a search for some clue to it. I shall, of course, renew the attempt 
at the earliest opportunity ; but meanwhile I should be very glad if 
any of your readers could help me. The church is returned in the 
Tazatio of Pope Nicholas, and again in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 
Henry VIII; and Thomas Davies, Bishop of St. Asaph, was rector 
of it some time before the reign of Queen Mary. 

There is a tradition of an old church having existed formerly on 
the top of the hill between the vicarage and Derwen; and it is said 
that there are still some remains of the old walls. 

I have also an old note which states that the vicar of Gwyddel- 
wern paid annuals and lactuals for Lianaelhaiarn, there being for- 
merly a chapel called “Capel Aelhaiarn” in this parish, which belongs 
to Roger Salisbury of Rhug. 

Is the Rhug Chapel of the present day the representative of the 
lost church ? Or is its site to be found on the hill indicated by the 
tradition ? Any information relative to it will be gladly received by 


D. R. THomas. 





THE SO-CALLED EARLIEST BRASS IN WALES. 


Sir,—According to the editor of the new edition of Mason’s Tenby 
Guide (p. 151), a brass of a priest, half-length, was found in St. Non’s 
Chapel, near St. David’s, and was for some years preserved in the 
house of the Archdeacon of Brecon. It was there in Fenton’s time, 
and continued to be so when Messrs. Basil Jones and Freeman issued 
their learned History of St. David’s, that is, in 1856. According, 
however, to them the brass is assigned to the fifteenth century, 
whereas in the Tenby Guide it is said to be about 1370, and also the 
oldest brass in Wales. The brass, it is to be earnestly hoped, is still 
safe. Ifso, it would be most desirable to have a careful rubbing of 
it taken, with a view to its being engraved for the Journal of the 
Association, even if it should turn out to be of less early character 
than that represented in the Guide. If it is of the later period it 
may still be the oldest or one of the oldest brasses in Wales, which 
is singularly poor and deficient in such relics. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, A MEmBER. 


A REAL DRUIDIC ALTAR. 


Mr. Epitor,—At present there is, I am informed on respectable 
authority, a chance that a veritable altar, or stone for some religious 
purpose, may yet be brought to light. Those which are mentioned 
in an article of Mr. Barnwell’s on “Some Cromlechs in North 
Wales,” which appeared in the Journal two or three years ago, as 
altars, according to a Breton antiquary are not so in the opinion of 
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the majority of his fellow countrymen. The one alluded to on this 
occasion has nothing in common with the supposed Breton altars, 
except as consisting of a rude mass of rocks in situ; and if in great 
measure a natural rock, has been pierced artificially for a regular 
drain. This rock is situated near the remains of cromlechs, and in 
a secluded spot, the name of the farm being that of Temple, from so- 
called Druidical remains once existing upon it. At present there is 
some uncértainty as to one or two important details; but a visit is 
- about to be made to it by two or three distinguished antiquaries, so 
that we hope soon to know more about this supposed relic of former 
days. 
F. A. 8. 





A SHROPSHIRE WELSHMAN. 


Sir,—In a letter of Edward Lhwyd, dated Oxford, Nov. 1, 1702, 
addressed to the Rev. Henry Rowlands, and published by the latter 
in his Mona Antiqua Restaurata, p. 310 (2nd ed.), occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph : “ Ihave sent it to one Mr.* * * * * * * *, a Shropshire 
Welshman, and a famous linguist and critic; but he returned to me 
such an interpretation as I shall not now trouble you withal.” The 
document alluded to was a copy of the Welsh verses found in the 
now celebrated Codex Juvencus, of which Lhwyd gives his friend the 
following account: “In the public library [at Cambridge] I hap- 
pened to meet with a very ancient manuscript of Juvencus, a Spanish 
priest, who turned the Gospel into heroic verse in the time of Con- 
stantine. It was written upon very thick parchment, in that charac- 
ter we call the Irish, but was, indeed, anciently the British, whence 
both they and the Saxons received it. Turning the leaves over, I 
observed here and there some words glossed or interpreted by other 
more familiar Latin words, and sometimes by British but I am 
at a loss to know the British of what country it was; for it seems 
so different from ours, that I should rather suspect it either for the 
language of the Picts, or that of the Strathclwyd Britons.” It would 
be interesting to know who this “famous linguist and critic’’ was, 
to whom a man like Lhwyd could apply for assistance to interpret 
these ancient glosses ; and what could have induced Rowlands to 
suppress his name, and supply its place with eight asterisks. The 
first edition of the Mona Antiqua was published in 1723, fourteen 
years after Lhwyd’s death. : 

I am, Sir, yours truly, CEREDIG. 





THE LLANDDEUSANT BELL. 


Dear Sir,—I hope the same success has been achieved, as regards 
the recovery of this bell, as was the case of the Llanrhyddlad bell, 
through the exertions of Miss Conway Griffith of Careg Lwyd. It 
was, I believe, at one time used in the school for school purposes. 
Another report was that it was removed for security to the clergy- 
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man’s house; but we believe that a search was made for it some 
time ago, but without effect. Dear Sir, would you assist us as far 
as you can in impressing on the good people of that district the 
importance of preserving so venerable a relic of olden days. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, ORpovIx. 





SITE OF THE BATTLE OF CAMLAN. 


Sir,—The site of the memorable battle of Camlan is a point that 
has never been settled among archeologists, and possibly never will 
be. Until lately it was almost universally supposed to be in Corn- 
wall; but recently Mr. Skene and his followers have removed all 
the recorded battlefields of Arthur across the borders into Scotland ; 
and now Mr. Owen Jones and his coadjutors endeavour to locate 
one of them at least within the limits of the Principality. I cannot 
pretend to be able to throw light on so vexed a question ; but from 
some knowledge of the locality, Ican say that the neighbourhood of the 
Mawddwy Camlan, suggested by Mr. Jones, is about as improbable 
as a place can well be imagined to be for the site of such a battle 
as that in which Arthur is said to have received his mortal wound. 
The places mentioned by your correspondent “ H.,” in his extract 
from Cymru (post, p. 71), are all, except one, in the narrow but highly 
picturesque valley of the Dovey, a little below Dinas Mawddwy in 
Merionethshire. The name of Arthur is in no way connected with 
the locality ; and it may be stated that, with the exception of Pont 
y Cleifion, none of the names adduced refer to a conflict at all. Cam- 
lan, which is a farmhouse on the right side of the Dovey, is so called 
from the windings of the river, and signifies no more than a crooked 
or winding bank. Brithdir Ooch is some distance from the Dovey, 
being situated on the Angell, a tributary which falls into that river at 
Aberangell. The epithet coch (red or ruddy) occurs so frequently in 
the names of places in Wales, especially of such as are apt to be burnt 
up by the rays of the sun in dry summers, that it is exceedingly un- 
safe to conclude from it that the place so qualified must have been 
the scene of some sanguinary conflict. The same valley furnishes 
instances of other places so denominated, as Oloddfa Goch by Dinas 
Mawddwy; Bryn Coch, Ty Coch, and Capel Coch, in the parish of 
Llanymawddwy ; Y Fron Goch and Cwmmins Coch in Cemmaes ; and 
Cefn Coch in Darowen parish. Pont y Cleifion, or Pont Glleifion (the 
bridge of the sick or wounded), is more to the purpose, and its name 
is a record of a historical fact. This bridge, which is on the river 
Clywedog, a few hundred yards above its outfall into the Dovey, and 
somewhat less than a quarter of a mile from the church and village of 
Mallwyd, on the road to Dinas Mawddwy, received its name from the 
skirmish that took place, on the banks of the stream, between some 
detachments of the parliamentarian and the royal forces in the time, 
not of the semi-mythic Arthur, but of the thoroughly historic Oliver 
Cromwell. This action took place in 1644 or 1645, in which years 
several incursions were made by both armies into Merionethshire 
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and Montgomeryshire, as may be seen in a contemporary document 
printed in the first volume of the Arch. Camb., p. 33. Pont y Cleifion, 
in all probability the identical structure over which the wounded 
were carried after the rencounter alluded to, still remains, and is in 
good preservation, though superseded since the year 1844 by a new 
and much wider and loftier bridge built a few feet higher up the 
stream, and is likely to last for many years to come. Its ivy-covered 
outline, across the deep chasm of the Clywedog, presents a very 
romantic appearance both from the low ground below, and the para- 
pet of its near neighbour, the new bridge. 

In point of fact, the river Camlan (the Mawddwy Camlan, as 
already intimated, is not a river, but a place) falls, not into the Eden, 
as stated by Mr. Glennie, but into the Mawddach, a little below the 
junction of the Eden with the latter stream, where it ends its course 
and loses its name. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, TYDECHO. 





THE SAXON CHURCH OF BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


Sir,—Except on the ground that Bradford-on-Avon stands in 
West Wales, you could hardly admit any notice of what may be 
called a remarkable discovery ; for except to a few of our more dis- 
tinguished architects and antiquaries, it may be truly said to bea 
discovery. It was certainly unknown to the most celebrated Wilt- 
shire antiquaries. Sir Richard Colt Hoare takes no notice of it in 
- his Modern Wiltshire; while that indefatigable antiquary, the late 
John Britton, devoted to the history of his native county, and born 
but a few miles from Bradford, is equally silent. The gentleman to 
whom the real honour of the discovery is due is the Rev. Prebendary 
W. H. Jones, the vicar, who invited some of the leading members 
of the Institute, when it met at Bath many years ago, to visit the 
building. Subsequently a well drawn account of it, accompanied 
with elevations, was contributed by the same gentleman to the 
Journal of the Wilts Archeological Society for 1859 ; but in spite of 
this article, and the opinions of the eminent men who visited the 
church from Bath, no further notice seems to have been taken of it, 
and even its age and origin were denied by several Wiltshire anti- 
quaries. One principal cause of this otherwise unintelligible fact may 
have been the circumstance of the western side being a barbarous and 
modern attempt at copying the original when more light was required 
for the schoolroom, into which the ancient nave had been partially 
converted ; and partly from its being hemmed in by all kinds of 
mean structures built against the north side, and the master’s house 
erected against the south side of the nave. The chancel was part 
of a different property, and had been used as a cottage from time 
immemorial. The nave and porch were conveyed by Anthony Meth- 
uen, in 1715, to trustees for a school ; but when the nave was sepa- 
rated from the chancel by a stone wall is uncertain. It may have 
been done in 1715, and the chancel left out of the gift, as it is said 
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to have been used as a bone-house ; but at any rate, from some cause 
or other, this latter became a distinct property. 

The chancel was secured in the beginning of this year, and the 
Vicar of Bradford has also signed the contract for the purchase of 
very eligible buildings, which the trustees of the school will exchange 
for the nave and porch, if the Charity Commissioners do not object : 
an unlikely event, as the trust will be considerably benefited. 

As to the Saxon character of the church, no doubt exists even in 
the minds of those heretofore incredulous. William of Malmesbury 
speaks of it as remaining to his time as the little church near Brad- 
ford, said to have been built by Aldhelmus in honour of St. Law- 
rence. It stands close to the parish church, which is also Norman ; 
and was, no doubt, formerly in the same churchyard, which once 
extended far beyond the limits of the present one. 

The date may be put about 990-1010. The building is nearly in 
the same state as left by the builders, so that in this respect it may be 
considered an unique example of a Saxon church. But it is also 
unique as regards the mode of building, which has been carried on all 
throughout the building in violation of the ordinary rules of masonry. 
Thus the arcade that decorated the three sides of the nave and part 
of the chancel is merely cut away from the large blocks of squared 
stone, and are really not arches at all. Hence the variation in the 
proportions of the arches, which seems to have been regulated by the 
sizes of the blocks. The pilasters, if they can be called so, are in 
the same manner cut away from the mass, and not built into the 
wall as usual, This singular mode of construction, coupled with the 
extraordinary preservation of the outlines of the arches and pilas- 
ters, may have misled many; and thus, to a certain extent, have 
been the cause that this very curious relic of Christian Saxondom 
has been so long overlooked. 

It is to be hoped that funds will not be wanting, so as to enable 
Mr. W. H. Jones to bring to a successful issue a work he has so long 
had at heart; and, above all, without pecuniary loss to himself. I 
have only to add that Bradford is accessible by railway, and about 
eight miles from Bath, and well worth a visit. 

I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 
A Susscriser TO THIS WORK. 





THE CORS Y GEDOL INTAGLIO. 


Str,—If my memory does not deceive me, I think it was stated 
at Cors y Gedol,during the Port Madoc Meeting, that the intaglio 
then lately found at Tomen y Mur, and presented to Mrs. Coulson, 
was the only one hitherto found in North Wales. On the 15th of 
November, 1810, Mr. Joseph Williams of Glan yr Afon exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries in London a ring, the stone of which, 
representing Victory with a trophy, was found in Dinas Dinlle in 
Llandwrog parish, Carnarvonshire,—a Roman road formerly con- 
necting this Dinas with Segontium; and of its Roman character I 
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believe most have long since been satisfied. I mention, however, 
this circumstance partly to show that the Cors y Gedol intaglio is not 
the only North Wales relic of Roman glyphic art, and partly to ask 
if any one knows what has become of the Dinas Dinlle one. 

I am, etc., Nemo. 





Archeological Notes and Queries. 


Note 7.—List or IncumMBents For THE Diocese or Bancor. (Query 
3, pp. 75 and 163). ‘ Bancorrensis” is labouring under a wrong 
impression in supposing that Browne Willis published a list of in- 
cumbents of the different parishes of this diocese a century and a 
half ago. His Survey of the Cathedral Church of Bangor, etc. (1721), 
is in my possession, and contains lists of the bishops, deans, arch- 
deacons, and other cathedral dignitaries, but does not contain a list 
of the parochial rectors and vicars. Edwards, in 1801, published 
an enlarged edition of Willis’ Survey of St. Asaph, which included a 
list of the incumbents in that diocese ; and Mr. Thomas is now pub- 
lishing a third enlarged edition, bringing down the history of the 
diocese, cathedral, etc., to the present time.- But no one, as far as I 
know, has furnished a second edition of Willis’ Bangor. ba 


Note 8.—ArtTuuRIAN LocaLITIES IN THE PRINCIPALITY AND THE 
Marcues. It has been suggested that a list of the names of any 
mountains, rivers, earthworks, stone monuments, etc., bearing the. 
name of Arthur, or of his more celebrated contemporaries, which 
are still preserved, should be published in the pages of the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis. If every member would, in the course of his read- 
ing, make a note of such names, and forward them to the Editor, we 
should soon be in possession of a tolerably exhaustive list. I have 
jotted down the following since the appearance of the query respect- 
ing the site of the battle of Camlan in the number for January : 

Anglesey.—1, Bwrdd Arthur, near Traeth Coch (Arthurian Local- 
ities, p. 8); 2, Arthur’s Quoit (<bid., p. 8). 

Carnarvonshire.—1, Dinas Emrys (ibid., p. 8) ; 2, Llyn Geirionydd 
(ibid., p. 8). 

Denbighshire.—1, Round Table, in the parish of Llansannan, men- 
tioned by Leland, quoted in Arthurian Localities, pp. 7, 8; 2, Moel 
Arthur, between Mold and Denbigh (ibid., p. 7). 

Flintshire—1, Maen Arthur, near Colomendy Lodge, between 
Mold and Rathin (ibid., p. 7). 

Merionethshire.—1, the Camlans, etc., mentioned in the January 
number ; 2, Llanvor Church, the burial-place of Llywarch Hen. 

Montgomeryshire.— Abercuawg, near Machynlleth, residence of 
Llywarch Hen. 

Cardiganshive.—1, Bedd Taliesin, near Borth; 2, Llys Arthur, 
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earthwork near Aberystwith ; 3, Llongborth, etc., in the parish of 
Penbryn (see under this name in Lewis’ Top. Dict.). 

Glamorganshire.—Arthur’s Stone in Gower. 

Carmarthenshire.—1, Merlin’s Grove, Merlin’s Cave, Gallt Merdd- 
yn, and Careg Myrddin, in the neighbourhood of the town of Car- 
marthen ; 2, Arthur’s Table, mentioned in the Arch. Camb. for 1856, 
p- 103 (ef. p. 183 of this volume) ; 3, Buarth Arthur (ibid., p. 107) ; 
4, Cefn Arthur (? Cefn Erthan) on the border of this county, four 
miles north-west of Llywel. 

Monmouthshire.—1, Arthur’s Round Table, near Caerleon. 

Herefordshire.—1, King Arthur’s Cave (Arch. Camb., 1872, pp. 74, 
273); 2, Arthur’s Stone, six miles east of Hay. 

E. H. 

[ We hope to receive further contributions on this interesting sub- 
ject. The names, we would suggest, should be given in the verna- 
cular, not in a translated form.—Ep. Arch. Camb. | 


Note 9.—“ Pren Pymruec.” The floor or bottom beam of the 
ancient rood-screen is called by this name at Llangwm and Ceryg 
y Drudion ; and some of the older people still make a courtesy when 
they pass it. I have never met with the name elsewhere, nor could 
any one give me any explanation of the term. In the absence, 
therefore, of any other, I would suggest that it is derived from the 
“age of discretion” (pymtheg=fifteen) at which young people, hav- 


ing been confirmed, were admitted within the cancelli, that portion 
of the church which was occupied by the communicants during a 
celebration. If there be any better explanation of the name, it would 
be very interesting to D. R. T. 


Note 10.—Epitarx. I send you a note which may be new to some 
of your readers. It may remind some of them of the epitaph on 
Dr. Priestley in Telyn Dewi,— 

** Here lie at rest, 

In oaken chest, 

Together pack’d most nicely, 

The bones and brains, 

Flesh, blood, and veins, 

And soul of Doctor Priestley.” 
Our Brecknockshire hero, at the beginning of this century, was also 
given to materialism. On a stone erected in the graveyard of Vae- 
‘nor Church, near Merthyr Tydvil, is this inscription : 

“Underneath lie the remains of Rhees Howell of this parish, 
stone cutter, who died August 22nd, 1817, aged 73 years. Though 
born in humble life, without education, this man acquired extensive 
knowledge in astronomy, poetry, mathematics, and natural philo- 
sophy. Unassuming in manners, inactive in disposition, his talents 
were known only to few admirers of native genius, who have placed 
this tribute to his memory. 

‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
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‘Nol ing a gwewyr angau 
Drillio fy mhriddellau, 
Rhwng awyr, daear, dwr, a thin 
Mi ymranna’n fan ronynau.’” 
This englyn has the character of being the bard’s own, and in dog- 
gerel may be rendered thus: 


When the straits and spear of death 
Shatter this tenement of clay, 

To fire and water, air and earth, 

In atoms small I'll speed away. 


T. 8. 


Query 7.—Carr Vocwn. I have been told that there existed, about 
a century ago, the ruins of an ancient fort called Caer Vocwn or 
Caer Vowewn, at the junction of Nant Ceiliogyn with the river 
Trennig, not far from Histeddfa Gurig, in the upper part of Cardi- 
ganshire. Are these ruins still traceable? And if they are, have 
they ever been visited by members of our Association? The name 
appears peculiar, and it would be desirable to know the derivation 
and meaning of it. Exipir. 








Query 8.—Cwys yr Ycouain Banog. Can any reader of the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis give me the exact locality of a dyke or ditch known 
as “ Cwys yr Ychain Banog”’? Moeppyy. 





Query 9.—LianGcaenta. In Eyton’s Shropshire the foundation charter 
of St. John’s Hospital at Oswestry enumerates among its sources of 
income, “de redd’us 30s. de Langaenia marcam unam; de Langum 


” 


(unam) marcam ; de Lanfaur 10 solidos.”” Where was Llangaenia ? 
Could it have been Caenog in Gwyddelwern, afterwards the property 
of the monks of Ystrad Marchell, and in the neighbourhood of Llan- 
gwm and Llanfair? And to which religious house did Cwm Tir y 
_ Mynech, in the latter parish, belong? Was it to Aberconway, or to 
whom? Does it adjoin Cappele, an ancient chapelry in a distant 
portion of Ceryg y Drudion parish ? D. R. T 





Query 10.—Tue Matnew Famity. The ancient family of Mathew, 
in Glamorganshire, was formerly widely spread in that and the 
neighbouring counties, and consisted of several branches, the prin- 
cipal of which was seated at Llandaff Court, from which sprang 
those of Hensol, Castell Meneich, St. Nicholas, Rhos, and others. 
Intermarriages occurred from time to time between some of these 
and English families of distinction in the counties of Cornwall and 
Devon. The Mathews of Tresunger and Pennitelly are supposed to 
be one of these ; and an individual of that name, who married a 
lady named Starkie, in Devonshire, is thought to have assumed her 
coat, viz. a stork proper, but to have derived his origin from Wales. 
The writer would feel indebted to any correspondent cf the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis who would furnish him with information tending 
to establish this supposed fact. H. W. L. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Miscellaneous Potices. 


MEETING OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociATION FoR 1872.— 
Members are reminded that the twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Association will take place at Brecon on Monday, August 26th, 
and four following days, under the presidency of Sir Joseph R. Bailey, 
Bart., M.P. On Monday evening, after the usual inaugural address 
by the President, the annual Report of the Committee will be read, 
and papers follow. During each of the following days excursions 
will be made to places and objects of antiquarian and historical inte- 
rest in the surrounding district, which will be followed by evening 
meetings. A temporary local museum will be formed, and held in 
the Shire Hall, to which contributions are earnestly requested. 





Mr. BaRNWELL was correct in his suggestion that the measure- 
ments of the capstone of Arthur’s Stone were an error of the printer. 
The actual measurements made by Sir Gardner Wilkinson were, 
5 feet 10 inches broad by 7 ft. 3 ins. long. (See p. 189).—Ep1rTor. 





Sun-Worsuip at Stonznence.—A correspondent in a recent num- 
ber of the Antiquary, conceiving Stonehenge to have been intended 
as a temple for solar worship, writes as follows: “It is no slight 
inducement that will take a person into so exposed a situation as 
Salisbury Plain at the chilling hour of three o’clock in the morning ; 
but unless bad weather prevails, a group of visitors, more or less 
numerous, is sure to assemble at that hour of dawn on every 21st 
of June, there to watch for the rising sun. As the hour approaches, 
they gather to the circles of Stonehenge, from the centre of which, 
looking north-east, a block of stone, set at some distance from the 
ruin, is so seen as that its top coincides with the line of the horizon ; 
and if no mist or cloud prevent, the sun, as it rises on this the 
morning of the longest day in the year, will be seen coming up 
exactly over the centre of the stone, known, from this circumstance, 
as the ‘ Pointer.’ Our group of watchers yesterday morning num- 
bered some thirty-five, assembled chiefly from the neighbouring 
towns (four of them, however, from London), who had walked from 
Salisbury through the night, for the chance of seeing this interest- 
ing proof of the solar arrangement of the circles of Stonehenge. As 
one who has now on several occasions been present, and seen the 
sun thus come up over the ‘Pointer,’ and strike its first rays through 
the central entrance on to the so-called ‘Altar-Stone’ of the ruin, 
I commend this obvious proof of solar worship in its constructors 
to those recent theorists who see in Stonehenge only a memorial of 
a battle or a victory. Let a visitor also, on any day at noon, look 
to this ‘ Pointer,’ and see if the huge stone be not set at such a par- 
ticular inclination as to be like the gnomon of a sun-dial.” 
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Monument To THe Rey. Evan Evans.—A movement has been set 
on foot to erect a plain monument to the patriotic author of De 
Bardis Dissertatio, in the churchyard of his native parish, Lledrod 
in Cardiganshire, where also he lies buried. The promoters have 
our hearty good wishes. No one, during the century in which he 
. lived, deserved better of his country than the unfortunate Prydydd 
Hir ; and it is by no means creditable to the jand of his birth, that, 
though he has been upwards of eighty years in his grave, no attempt 
has hitherto been made to preserve his memory from oblivion. 
There is not sc much as a rude head-stone to point out his final 
resting-place. We sincerely hope that the patriotism evinced in the 
present movement will not be allowed to evaporate in mere senti- 
ment. The Secretary of the Committee formed to carry out the 
project is Mr. John Lewis, Tregaron, who will receive contributions. 





Works or Daryrpp aB Gwitym.—We hear that Mr. Pryse of Llan- 
idloes, to whose press we are indebted for Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry, 
contemplates bringing out a new and much improved edition of the 
poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym, the “‘ Welsh Petrarch.” We sincerely 
hope he will meet with the support which such an enterprise so well 
deserves. Dafydd ab Gwilym is undoubtedly the greatest poet that 
ever appeared among the Welsh, and a complete and correct edition 
of his works is greatly to be desired. The edition edited by Owen 
Pughe, and published at the expense of the patriotic Myvyr in 1789, 
is quite out of print; to say nothing of its known incompleteness 
and its inaccuracy. Every line of a new edition ought to be carefully 
collated with the best and oldest MSS. preserved at Peniarth and 
elsewhere, and the poems known to have been omitted in the editio 
princeps should be supplied. A mere reprint of a very faulty edition 
would be no small mistake. 





Collectanea. 


Omacu.—An exceedingly interesting discovery of four or five fune- 
ral urns has just been made by some workmen on a farm near 
Omagh, co. Tyrone. They turned up several ancient funeral urns 
containing human bones. They were all calcined. The urns in which 
they were contained were made of reddish coloured earthenware. 
They were found each overturned on a slab, and surrounded by a 
pile of loose stones on a hill. The soil was of a light, sandy nature. 


Roman coins, to the number of one hundred and fifty, have been 
recently discovered in a field belonging to Combe Farm, Crewkerne, 
Somerset. They are principally of the reign of Constantine, and 
are in a good state of preservation, Some of them were coined in 
London, and others at Tréves. 
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Wroxerer Excavations.—The Committee who did such good 
service in extending the researches for Roman remains have been so 
reduced in number as to be unable to continue the work in the 
same spirit. They have, therefore, induced the Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society of Shrewsbury to take up their work. It is 
intended to look for subscriptions to preserve the remains already 
discovered, as well as to defray the expenses of further excavations. 
A more interesting field for antiquarian inquiry is hardly to be 
found. 





InTERESTING DiscOVERIES AT THE Dowarp Caves NEAR MonmovrTs. 
—The members of the Cotswold Naturalists’ Field Club, accompanied 
by a number of other scientific gentlemen, met at the Doward Caves 
near Monmouth, on the 19th ult., for the purpose of inspecting the 
excavations made under the supervision of the Rev. Wm. 8. Symonds, 
which have led to some very remarkable and extraordinary disco- 
veries. The Doward Caves are situate near the summit of the great 
Doward Hill, about four miles from Monmouth, and a mile and a 
half from the village at Whitchurch. 

The first cave inspected was one which is the property of Mr. J. 
Murray Bannerman, Wyaston Leys, near Monmouth, and is situate 
about two hundred yards from a cave known as King Arthur’s 
Cave. Before the excavations were commenced, this cave was so 
nearly closed up with refuse matter that had apparently been washed 
there, that it was a difficult undertaking to obtain an entry. On 
removing the débris, a stalactitic floor, about six inches in thickness, 
was found, under which were discovered the bones of fowls, sheep, 
pigs, etc. About five feet below this layer was discovered a large 
fore-arm bone of an elephant, embedded in clay and vegetable mat- 
ter. In this cave was also found the head of a Roman ox in con- 
tiguity with the remains of beavers; but no pebbles were found. In 
a cave situate between this cave and King Arthur’s, a Roman ox- 
jaw was brought to the surface, the teeth of which were in a very 
fine state of preservation. 

The party, after inspecting the various parts of the caves where 
these remains had been found, next visited King Arthur’s Cave 
which in reality consists of two caves or holes, with a long passage 
one of which the Club have named the Bear’s Den, and the other 
the Lion’s Cave. In the former, after excavating twenty-two feet 
below the surface, the bones of the beaver, badger, roedeer, wolf, 
and reindeer have been found. Proceeding farther inwards, for 
which purpose the cave was lighted up with candles, a most remark- 
able discovery made by the Rev. W. Symonds was pointed out to 
the company by that gentleman. An excavation of about ten feet 
in depth had been made in the floor of the cave, wherein was re- 
vealed the extraordinary section alluded to, the formation being of 
river-sand and pebbles situate between two stalactitic floors. Rest- 
ing upon the first floor, or upper formation, mixed with earth, were 
found the bones of extinct animals. -The under formation has not 
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-yet been opened, but it was stated that it would be explored during 
the ensuing season. The pebbles referred to were a strange and 
exceptional discovery, being of trap and Silurian formation, and 
similar in character to the Wye pebbles found at the source of that 
river on Plinlimmon, and also in the bed of that river, which is two 
hundred and eighty-five feet below the surface of the cave. In this 
cave were found bones of the rhinoceros, mammoth, lion, Irish elk, 
bison, and some manufactured flint implements ; the latter discovery 
proving beyond a doubt that man must have existed at that time, 
and must have entered the cave. This case was said to present the 
only formation of its kind in England, where the bones of extinct 
animals are overlaid with river-sand and pebbles. 

In the Lion’s Den, in addition to many bones, already enumerated, 
were found the bones of the cave-lion; but very few traces of ice 
were discovered. The whole of the discoveries tended to prove that 
animals of a carnivorous character had existed in the cave, and had 
brought their prey there to be devoured, and had themselves died 
there in their turn. 

The party having visited Symonds’ Yat, collecting various botani- 
cal specimens on their way, proceeded to the Crown Inn, Whit- 
church, where an excellent dinner was provided. Several cases of 
specimens were there exhibited, among which were the teeth and 
jaws of the rhinoceros and megaceros or Irish elk, bisons’ teeth, the 
teeth of a horse, teeth of a young mammoth, flints associated with 
the remains in the Lion’s Den in King Arthur’s Cave, broken pot- 
tery from superficial débris, teeth and bones from Mr. Bannerman’s 
Cave, canine teeth of hysna, teeth of the cave-lion; bones, teeth, 
and flints from King Arthur’s Cave, reindeer’s teeth, ete.—T'he Anti- 
quary. 





An important discovery bearing on the antiquity of man has re- 
cently occurred, Mr. Edw. Charlesworth, F.G.S., having discovered 
in the Suffolk crag, or older Pliocene beds, teeth of the extinct shark 
(carcharodon) apparently perforated by human agency, as well as 
many concretionary nodules with longitudinal perforations unlike 
those produced by the action of boring mollusca. If this discovery 
is verified, it will carry back the existence of man in England to a 
period coeval with the mastodon arvanensis, and far more ancient 
than the “mammoth age.” 


On April 11th, Mr. M’Kenny Hughes exhibited to the Society of 
Antiquaries a loadstone found after a flood, in the course of a torrent 
near Corwen, North Wales. Sir John Dryden, Bart., who for three 
summers was engaged in assisting the Rev. W. C. Lukis in making 
plans and drawings to scale, of the megalithic remains of Brittany, 
exhibited a large collection of these drawings, and explained the 
results at which he and Mr. Lukis had arrived with respect to some 
of the moot points connected with their history and construction. 
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Mr. W. C. Bortase has discovered near St. Colomb, Cornwall, a 
sunken cistvaen consisting of a vault sunk in the slate-rock surface, 
lined with slabs which support a fine capstone. The cist, which 
contained a human skull and other osseous matter, was covered with 
a pile of stones blacked apparently by fire, and near the outer edge 
of a huge mound of burnt earth; the whole forming one of twin 
barrows, some thirty yards apart. 


AnoTHER discovery of Roman interments has recently been made 
at East Hall, Murston, near Sittingbourne, in Kent. Many interest- 
ing specimens of Roman pottery, in the shape of urns, cups, pater, 
and other vessels, were among the articles brought to light. 


WHILE some recent excavations were being made at Papcastle, near 
Cockermouth, some fragments of Roman pottery were discovered, 
the chief of which were of the fine bright red Samian ware. One 
vessel had been a bowl with a spirited representation of a boar-hunt, 
in low relief, on its outer surface, under a band of the usual pattern, 
a sort of egg and tongue moulding. On another piece found was a 
rude female figure, and some other pieces were quite plain. Only 
one other kind of pottery was found. It had probably been a culi- 
nary utensil, and was of fine black ware, with slight ornamentation 
on its outer surface. 


Restoration oF Erenecutyp Cuurcu.—This little church, it is un- 
derstood, is likely to be placed in the hands of an architect, with a 
view to its restoration. If the dimensions of the present structure are 
not altered, and no new features unnecessarily introduced, there will 
be less danger to be apprehended than is usual in these church 
restorations. The church is a good specimen of a small Welsh 
church, and we trust it will be the same after the intended work is 
finished. 


A Soctety has recently been formed in London, under the desig- 
nation of “ Society of Biblical Archeology.” It already numbers 
among its members some of the leading names connected with ori- 
ental archeology and literature, and promises to do much good ina 
department which has hitherto been much neglected. The Presi- 
dent is Dr. Birch, F.S.A. 
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et assignatis suis contra omnes homines imperpetuum warantizabimus et 
defendemus In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti nostro sigilla nostra 
apposuimus Hiis testibus LudcwicoMathen David Matheu Roberto Ma- 
thew Morgano ap Llewelyn ap Ievan armigeris Will’mo Fflemyng et aliis 
Datum apud le Nasshe predictum septimo die Octobris anno regni Regis 
Henrici sexti post conquestum decimo.” 

Sigilla amissa. 





Carta Henrici Short etc. Howello et Theobalde Carne. 
[25 Jan. to H. VI, 1432.] 


* Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Henricus 
Short de Wootton iuxta Shirborn in com’tu Dorset et Johanna uxor eius filia 
Johannis Gyles nuper de la Moreshede in com’tu Cardef in Wallia senioris 
salutem in domino Noveritis nos remisisse relaxasse et omnino pro nobis 
et hered’bus nostris imperpetuum quietum clamasse Howello Carne et Theo- 
balde uxori eius filie predicte Johannis sorori predicte Johanne her’bus et 
ass’tis suis imperpet’m totum ius nostrum et clameum quam habuimus habe- 
mus seu quovismodo habere poterimus in futurum in purpartem nostram de 
tota villa placea cum domibus et edificiis vocata le Nasshe cum terris clausis 
et pasturis et omnibus aliis qualitercunque adiacentibus sive pertinentibus 
in dominio et in parachia de Landaff simul cum omnibus illis terris et tene- 
wn’tis clausis pasturis et omnibus aliis suis pert’bus in dominio de Langtwytte 
et in feodo com’tus de Cardef ad dictam placeam de la Nasshe similiter spec- 
tantibus que omnia quondam fuerunt predicti Johannis Gyles patris predicte 
Johanne et Theobalde et que ad predictum Henricum et Johannem iure 
hereditario ipsius Johanne pro purparte sua decendere deberet Ita quod 
nec nos predicti Henricus et Johanna seu heredes nostri nec aliquis alius 
nomine nostro aliquid iuris seu clamei pro purparte nostra de predicta placea 
cum domibus et edificiis cum terris clausis et pasturis et omnibus aliis qua- 
litercunque adiacentibus sive pert’bus in predicta parachia et dominio de 
Landaf simul cum omnibus illis terris et tenementis clausis et pasturis cum 
omnibus aliis suis pert’bus in dominio de Langtwytt imposterum exigere vel 
vendicare poterimus Set ab omni accione iuris pro purparte nostra de dicta 
placea cum domibus et edificiis cum terris clausis et pasturis et omnibus 
aliis qualitercunque adiacentibus sive pertin’bus in predicto dominio et para- 
chia de Landaf simul cum omnibus terris et tenementis clausis et pasturis 
cum omnibus aliis suis pertinentibus in dominio de Langtwytt ut predictum 
est imposterum habendum sumus exclusi per presentes ~In cuius rei testi- 
monium presentibus sigilla nostra apposuimus Data apud Shirborn predic- 
tum in festo convercionis S’ti Pauli anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post con- 
questum decimo.” 

The two seals have been torn from the labels. 





The next two deeds, of 1441, relate to the sale and delivery, by Jevan ap 
Llewelyn Gouz or Goch, alias Map’ Dhue, of lands in the lordship of Llan- 
blethian, to Howel Carne. Of the witnesses, Wm. Stradling, Esq., was pro- 
bably of Merthyr Mawr, the third son of Sir William of St. Donat’s, by Eliza- 
beth St. Barbe. John Basset the elder probably was of St. Hilary, and so 
called in distinction from John his grandson, whose sister married John 

k 
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Carne of Nash. Who John le Walsh was is unknown. The principal family 
of the name were of Llandough Castle, by Cowbridge, and ended in two 
heiresses above a century earlier. There was a William Walter of Gelligaer, 
who married Wenllian, daughter of William David of Cefn y Fforest, who 
may be the person here named. 


Carta Jevanni ap Llewelyn Gouz Howelo Carne. 
[21 Dee. 20 H. VI, 1441.] 


“Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Jevanus ap Llewelyn Gouz alias 
Map’ Dhue dedi concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Howelo Carne 
heredibus suis et assignatis omnia terras tenementa prata pasturas boscos 
et vasta cum omnibus suis pertinenciis que habeo infra dominium de Llam- 
blethian habendum et tenendum predicto Howelo heredibus suis et assigna- 
tis de capitali domino feodi illius per redditus et servicia inde debita et de 
jure consueta imperpetuum Et ego vero predictus Jevanus alias Map’ Dhue 
et heredes mei omnia predicta terras et tenementa prata pasturas boscos 
et vasta cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predicto Howelo heredibus suis et 
assignatis contra omnes gentes imperpetuum warantizabimus et defendemus 
In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum apposui 
Hiis testibus Willelmo Stradlynge armigero Johanne Basset seniore Jo- 
hanne le Walssh Willielmo Walter Johanne ap Henry et aliis Data apud 
Lamblethian in festo Sancti Thome apostoli anno regni Regis Henrici sexti 
post conquestum vicesimo.” 

Seal, red wax. Lump. Centré ornament effaced. Legend not deciphered. 





Litera Attornatus Jevani ap Llewelyn Gouz. 
[21 Dec. 20 H. VI, 1441.] 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Jevanus 
ap Llewelyn Gouz alias Map’ Dhue salutem in domino sempiternum Nove- 
ritis me ordinasse constituisse et in loco meo posuisse dilectum michi in 
Christo Willielmum Walter meum verum attornatum ad deliberandum vice 
et nomine meis plenam et pacificam possessionem ac seisinam Howelo Carne 
heredibus suis et assignatis de omnibus terris tenementis pratis pascuis pas- 
turis et vastis cum omnibus suis pert’iis que habeo infra dominium de Lam- 
blethyan Ratum ut gratum habens et habiturus quicquid dictus Willielmus 
Walter attornatus meus in nomine meo fecerit in premissis in deliberatione 
seisine predicte Ita plene et integre sicut ibidem personaliter interessem 
In cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigillum meum apposui Data in festo 
8’ti Thome Apostoli anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum vice- 
simo.” 

A lump seal in red wax, bearing, in rude execution, an I between two up- 
right palm-branches. 





Llysworney is a parish adjacent to Nash, in which the Carnes are buried. 
Of Wm. Harry, Wm. Adam, and Lewis Davy, nothing is known. Jevan 
‘Thue may be the “Jevan ap Llewelyn Gouz, alias Map’ Dhue,” of the two 
charters of 1441, already given. Robert Raglan is probably of Carnllwyd, 
son of John, who first assumed that name. Wm. Fleming was probably of 
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Flemingston or Flimston. The then Earl of Warwick was Henry de Beau- 
champ. 
Carta Willielmi Harry Howelo Carne. 
[13 Jan. 21 H. VI, 1443.] 


“Sciant presentes et futuri q’d ego Will’mus Harry dedi concessi et hac 
presenti carte mee confirmavi Howello Carne dimidiam acram prati iacentem 
in Lysworny inter pratum dicti Howelli in parte australi et terras domini 
comitis Warwici in parte boreali et pratum Johannis Mondy in parte orien- 
tali et pratum Johannis Hulle in parte occidentali Habend’ et tenend’ pre- 
dictam dimidiam acram prati cum suis pertinenciis prefato Howello Carne 
heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum de capitali domino feodi illius per 
redditus et servicia inde prius debita et de iure consueta Et ego vero pre- 
dictus Will’mus Harry et heredes mei predictam dimidiam acram prati cum 
suis pertinenciis prefato Howello Carne heredibus et assignatis suis contra 
omnes gentes warantizabimus et imperpetuum defendemus In cuius rei 
testimonium huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum apposui Hiis testibus 
Roberto Ragelan Will’mo Flemyng Will’moAdam Jevan Thue Llewys 
Davy et multis aliis Datum in festo Sancti Hillarii anno regni Regis Hen- 
rici sexti post conquestum Anglie vicesimio primo.” 

Seal circular, two inches diameter, of reddish wax. The device is illegible. 





Of the names in the following charter, most are unknown. Pigge isa 
Gower name; but a John Pigge was of Whitewell, a place near Carnllwyd,— 
unless, indeed, there be another in Gower. Hugh Basset was younger son of 
John of St. Hilary. He had from his father the De la Bere lands in Gower; 
and, as heir of his mother, Liege Castle near Llancarvan. These he forfeited 
for killing Sir Thomas Ddu ap Grono. They were granted to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, then reverted to the Crown, and finally were granted to the Earl of 
Pembroke. Liege Castle seems to have come to John Raglan, who married 
Basset’s half-sister, the daughter and heir of Lewis Mathew. 


Carta Ricardi Morys Howelo Carne. 
[7 Feb. 22 H. VI, 1444.] 


* Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Ricardus 
Morys Burgensis de Coubrugge salutem in Domino sempiternam Noveritis 
me remisisse et imperpetuum quietum clamasse pro me et hered’bus meis 
Howelo Carne hered’bus et assig’tis suis totum ius meum et clameum quod 
unquam habui habeo seu quovismodo imposterum habere potero in quatuor 
acris terre et tribus rodis prati cum pert’iis simul iacentes in campo vocato 
subtus le Bynch in feodo de Lanblethyan prout ibidem iacent inter terram 
nuper Walteri Longe in parte occidentali et terram Johannis Pygge in parte 
orientali et terram Hugonis Basset in parte eadem et terram nuper Will’mi 
Heryot in parte australi que quatuor acre terre et tres rode quondam fue- 
runt Joh’nis Britt Habend’ et tenend’ predicte quatuor acre terre et tres 
rodas prati cum pert’iis prefato Howelo hered’bus suis et assig’tis de capitali 
domino feodi illius per redditus et servicia inde debita et de iure consueta 
Ita quod ego prefatus Ricardus nec heredes mei nec aliquis alius nomine 
nostro aliquid iuris vel clamei in predictis quatuor acris terre et tribus rodis 
prati cum pertin’iis de cetero exigere clamare poterimus seu vendicare set 
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Carne of Nash. Who John le Walsh was is unknown. The principal family 
of the name were of Llandough Castle, by Cowbridge, and ended in two 
heiresses above a century earlier. There was a William Walter of Gelligaer, 
who married Wenllian, daughter of William David of Cefn y Fforest, who 
may be the person here named. 


Carta Jevanni ap Llewelyn Gouz Howelo Carne. 
[21 Dee. 20 H. VI, 1441.] 


“Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Jevanus ap Llewelyn Gouz alias 
Map’ Dhue dedi concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Howelo Carne 
heredibus suis et assignatis omnia terras tenementa prata pasturas boscos 
et vasta cum omnibus suis pertinenciis que habeo infra dominium de Llam- 
blethian habendum et tenendum predicto Howelo heredibus suis et assigna- 
tis de capitali domino feodi illius per redditus et servicia inde debita et de 
jure consueta imperpetuum Et ego vero predictus Jevanus alias Map’ Dhue 
et heredes mei omnia predicta terras et tenementa prata pasturas boscos 
et vasta cum omnibus suis pertinenciis predicto Howelo heredibus suis et 
assignatis contra omnes gentes imperpetuum warantizabimus et defendemus 
In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum apposui 
Hiis testibus Willelmo Stradlynge armigero Johanne Basset seniore Jo- 
hanne le Walssh Willielmo Walter Johanne ap Henry et aliis Data apud 
Lamblethian in festo Sancti Thome apostoli anno regni Regis Henrici sexti 
post conquestum vicesimo.” 

Seal, red wax. Lump. Centré ornament effaced. Legend nct deciphered. 





Litera Attornatus Jevani ap Llewelyn Gouz. 
[21 Dec. 20 H. VI, 1441.] 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Jevanus 
ap Llewelyn Gouz alias Map’ Dhue salutem in domino sempiternum Nove- 
ritis me ordinasse constituisse et in loco meo posuisse dilectum michi in 
Christo Willielmum Walter meum verum attornatum ad deliberandum vice 
et nomine meis plenam et pacificam possessionem ac seisinam Howelo Carne 
heredibus suis et assignatis de omnibus terris tenementis pratis pascuis pas- 
turis et vastis cum omnibus suis pert’iis que habeo infra dominium de Lam- 
blethyan Ratum ut gratum habens et habiturus quicquid dictus Willielmus 
Walter attornatus meus in nomine meo fecerit in premissis in deliberatione 
seisine predicte Ita plene et integre sicut ibidem personaliter interessem 
In cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigillum meum apposui Data in festo 
S’ti Thome Apostoli anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum vice- 
simo.” 

A lump seal in red wax, bearing, in rude execution, an I between two up- 
right palm-branches. 





Llysworney is a parish adjacent to Nash, in which the Carnes are buried. 
Of Wm. Harry, Wm. Adam, and Lewis Davy, nothing is known. Jevan 
‘Thue may be the “Jevan ap Llewelyn Gouz, alias Map’ Dhue,” of the two 
charters of 1441, already given. Robert Raglan is probably of Carnllwyd, 
son of John, who first assumed that name. Wm. Fleming was probably of 
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Flemingston or Flimston. The then Earl of Warwick was Henry de Beau- 
champ. 


Carta Willielmi Harry Howelo Carne. 


[13 Jan, 21 H. VI, 1443.] 


“Sciant presentes et futuri q’d ego Will’mus Harry dedi concessi et hac 
presenti carte mee confirmavi Howello Carne dimidiam acram prati iacentem 
in Lysworny inter pratum dicti Howelli in parte australi et terras domini 
comitis Warwici in parte boreali et pratum Johannis Mondy in parte orien- 
tali et pratum Johannis Hulle in parte occidentali Habend’ et tenend’ pre- 
dictam dimidiam acram prati cum suis pertinenciis prefato Howello Carne 
heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum de capitali domino feodi illius per 
redditus et servicia inde prius debita et de iure consueta Et ego vero pre- 
dictus Will’mus Harry et heredes mei predictam dimidiam acram prati cum 
suis pertinenciis prefato Howello Carne heredibus et assignatis suis contra 
omnes gentes warantizabimus et imperpetuum defendemus In cuius rei 
testimonium huic presenti carte mee sigillum meum apposui Hiis testibus 
Roberto Ragelan Will’mo Flemyng Will’moAdam Jevan Thue Llewys 
Davy et multis aliis Datum in festo Sancti Hillarii anno regni Regis Hen- 
rici sexti post conquestum Anglie vicesimo primo.” 

Seal circular, two inches diameter, of reddish wax. The device is illegible. 





Of the names in the following charter, most are unknown. Pigge is a 
Gower name; but a John Pigge was of Whitewell, a place near Carnllwyd,— 
unless, indeed, there be another in Gower. Hugh Basset was younger son of 
John of St. Hilary. He had from his father the De la Bere lands in Gower; 
and, as heir of his mother, Liege Castle near Llancarvan. These he forfeited 
for killing Sir Thomas Ddu ap Grono. They were granted to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, then reverted to the Crown, and finally were granted to the Earl of 
Pembroke. Liege Castle seems to have come to John Raglan, who married 
Basset’s half-sister, the daughter and heir of Lewis Mathew. 


Carta Ricardi Morys Howelo Carne. 
[7 Feb. 22 H. VI, 1444.] 


* Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Ricardus 
Morys Burgensis de Coubrugge salutem in Domino sempiternam Noveritis 
me remisisse et imperpetuum quietum clamasse pro me et hered’bus meis 
Howelo Carne hered’bus et assig’tis suis totum ius meum et clameum quod 
unquam habui habeo seu quovismodo imposterum habere potero in quatuor 
acris terre et tribus rodis prati cum pert’iis simul iacentes in campo vocato 
subtus le Bynch in feodo de Lanblethyan prout ibidem iacent inter terram 
nuper Walteri Longe in parte occidentali et terram Johannis Pygge in parte 
orientali et terram Hugonis Basset in parte eadem et terram nuper Will’mi 
Heryot in parte australi que quatuor acre terre et tres rode quondam fue- 
runt Joh’nis Britt Habend’ et tenend’ predicte quatuor acre terre et tres 
rodas prati cum pert’iis prefato Howelo hered’bus suis et assig’tis de capitali 
domino feodi illius per redditus et servicia inde debita et de iure consueta 
Ita quod ego prefatus Ricardus nec heredes mei nec aliquis alius nomine 
nostro aliquid iuris vel clamei in predictis quatuor acris terre et tribus rodis 
prati cum pertin’iis de cetero exigere clamare poterimus seu vendicare set 
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ab omni actione juris et clamei sumus imperpetuum exclusi per presentes 
{n cuius rei testimonium presenti scripto meo sigillum meum apposui Data 
septimo die Ffebruarii anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum vice- 
simo secundo.” 

A lump seal in brown wax. In the centre an equilateral shield charged 
with a griffin segreant. The legend is not legible. 





The two next deeds, of 1445, relate to the sale and delivery by William, 
son of John White of Aberberthynne, of certain lands in Nash to Howel 
Carne. Aberthin, where the Whites lived, is a very old and picturesque 
village in the northern suburb of Cowbridge, traversed by a brook, from the 
junction of which with the Cowbridge Thaw the place derives its name. Of 
the Whites, nothing further is known. Wilton is a village on the other side 
of Cowbridge. Mathew and the two Flemings were, doubtless, related to 
Carne ; and Thomas ap Owen and William ap Muric Gouz, or Meyric Goch, 
to the Whites. Carne was quietly augmenting his estate around Nash. 


Carta Willielmt White Howelo Carne. 
[15 Nov. 24 H. VI, 1445.] 


' “§ciant presentes et futuri quod ego Will’mus White de Aberberthynne 
dedi concessi et hac presenti c[arta mea con]firmavi Howelo Carne heredibus 
suis et assignatis omnia terras et tenementa prata pasturas et vasta cum 
pertin’iis que habui ex dono et feoffamento Johannis Vhite patris mei 
prout divisim iacent apud le Nassche in dominio de Landaff una dimidia 
acra terre in parte boriali vie ducentis de la Nassche versus Lamblethian 
dumtaxat excepta Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta terras et tene- 
menta prata pasturas et vasta cum pert’iis excepta preexcepta prefato How- 
elo [Carne] heredibus suis et assignatis capitali domino feodi illius 
per redditus et servicia inde debita et de iure consueta imperpetuum Et 
ego vero predictus Will’mus White et heredes mei omnia predicta terras et 
tenementa prata pasturis et vasta cum pertin’iis exceptis preexceptis prefato 
Howelo heredibus suis et assignatis contra omnes gentes warantizabimus et 
imperpetuum defendemus In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti carte 
mee sigillum meum apposui Hiis testibus Johanne Flemyng Lodowico 
Mathew Willmo Flemyng Thoma ap Oweyn Will’mo ap Muric Gouz et 
aliis Data apud Aberberthyn quinto decimo die Novembris anno [regni 
Regis] Henrici sexti post conquestum vicesimo quarto.” 
Seal lost. 





[15 Nov. 24 H. VI, 1445.] 


“Noverint universi me Will’mus White de Aberberthynne attornasse et 
in loco meo posuisse dilectum in Christo Ievan Vaghan de Wylton attorna- 
tum meum ad deliberandum vice et nomene meo Howelo Carne heredibus 
suis et assignatis plenam et pacificam possessionem de et in omnibus terris 
et tenementis pratis pasturis et vastis cum pertin’iis que nuper habui ex 
dono et feoffamento Johannis Whyte patris mei prout iacent apud le Nassh 
in dominio de Landaffe iuxta vim formam et effectum cujusdam carte feodi 
simplicis inde confecte una dimidia acra terre in parte boriali vie ducentis 
de le Nasshe versus Lamblethyan dumtaxat excepta Ratum et gratum haben- 
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tem et habiturum quicquid dictus attornatus nomine meo facient in premis- 
sis ita plene et integre sicut ibidem personaliter interessem In cuius rei 
testimonium presentibus sigillum meum apposui Data apud Aberberthyn 
quinto decimo die Novembris anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conques- 
tum vicesimo quarto.” 

Seal gone. 


Glamorgan fines are very rare, and the few that remain were passed in the 
lord’s court at Cardiff. In England, fines were passed in the King’s courts, 
before the justices of the Cominon Pleas ; but, as Mr. Burtt has pointed out 
to me, Llanblethian being a Welsh manor, and belonging to the lord of 
Glamorgan (a lord marcher), the fine is passed in the lord’s local court, and 
before his representative, the sheriff. Sir Walter Skull, who held that office, 
belonged to a Breconshire family, and his connexion with Glamorgan is un- 
known. Thomas Butler was, no doubt, of Dunraven. The sparrow-hawk is 
in recognition of the right of the lord. Howell and Alicia or Aliva Vaughan 
occur also in a following charter of 1463. John Bassett, also there named, 
was of Beaupré. 


Finalis Concordia inter Howelum Carne et Ricardum ap 
Hoel Vaughan. 


[10 Dec. 27 H. VI, 1449.] 


“Hee est finalis concordia facta in curia de Llanblethian tenta ibidem 
x’mo die Decembris anno regni Regis Henrici sexti xxvij’mo coram Thoma: 
Butteler et Thoma ap Jevan ap David ap Thomas locumtenentium Walteri 
Skull militis tunc Vicecomitis Glamorganie et Morganie Willi’mo Strad- 
lyng Roberto Nerber Johanne Flemyng et aliis domini sectatoribus et 
fidelibus tunc ibi presentibus inter Hoellum Carne querentem et Ricardum 
ap Hoel Vaughan et Aliciam uxorem eius deforcientes de tribus acris et 
dimidia terre libere in Brittesley prout iacent per antiquas metas et bundas 
Unde placitum convencionis summonitum fuit inter eos in eadem curia 
Scilicet quod predicti Ricardus et Alicia recognoverunt predictas tres acras 
terre et dimidiam esse ius ipsius Hoelli ut illas que habent ex dono et feoffa- 
mento predictorum Ricardi et Alicie tenendum de capitalibus dominis feodi 
illius per servicia que ad illam pertinent imperpetuum Et illa remiserunt 
et quietum clamaverunt de ipsis Ricardo et Alicia et heredibus ipsius Alicie 
predicto Hoello heredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum Et predicti 
Ricardus et Alicia et heredes ipsius Alicie predictas tres acras et dimidiam 
prefato Hoello et heredibus suis modo et forma supradictis contra omnes 
gentes warantizabunt et defendebunt imperpetuum Et pro hac recognicione 
donacione warantia fine et concordia idem Hoellus dedit prefatis Ricardo et 
Alicie quinque marcas sterlingorum et domino de fine loco unius esparuerii 
sorum ijs.” 

Deed indented. 





Carta Ricardi ap Howel Vaughan Willielmo Raglan. 
[8 Oct. 3 Ed. IV, 1463.] 
“‘Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Ricardus ap Howell Vaughan et Aliva 


uxor mea filia et heres Jankyn Walshe dedimus concessimus et hac presenti 
carta nostra confirmavimus Will’mo Raglan et Elizabethe uxori eius duo 
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toftos duo gardina et duas acras prati cum per’tiis in Lanblethian in simy] 
iacentes in parte australi vie ducentis de Lanblethian predicta versus Cow- 
brige inter rivulum ex parte orientali et viam quam Will’mus Carnet tenet 
ibidem ex parte occidentali Habend’ et tenend’ predictos duo toftos duo 
gardina et duas acras prati cum pert’tiis prefato Will’mo Raglan et Hliza- 
beth uxor eius et heredibus et assignatis predicti Will’mi de capitalibus 
dominis feodi illius per servicia inde debita et de iure consueta imperpetuum 
Et nos vero prefati Ricardus et Aliva et heredes nostri predictos toftos gar- 
dina et prata cum pert’tiis prefato Will’mo et Elizabethe hered’bus et 
assig’tis ipsius Will’mi contra omnes gentes warrantizabimus et imperpe- 
tuum defendemus In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti carte nostre 
sigilla nostra apposuimus Hiis testibus Johanne Herbert Johanne Basset 
armigeris Jankyn Fflemyng Howell Carne gentilmen Jevan Taylor Jo- 
hanne Wilkyn David ap Lewelyn et multis aliis Data apud Lanblethian 
octavo die Octobris anno regni Regis Edwardi quarti post conquestum tercio.” 
The two seals are missing. 





Fleming of Penllyne and Monkton was a branch of Fleming of Flimston, 
Richard being probably the first cadet. Mayloges’ or Mailoc’s fee, being in 
the lordship of Llanblethian, was probably not the half fee “in capella,” 
valued at twenty shillings in 1262, which the Spencer Survey states to 
have been in Littlebone, or Llystalybont, near Cardiff, although this, which 
had belonged to William Mailoc, had then come to Thomas Carne; but 
rather the one and a half plough-lands in East Thave, called “ Mayloke.” 


There is still a place near Nash called “ Dyffryn Mailwg.” What is known 
of the Maelog or Mailoc family is recorded at length in the Arch. Cambrensis 
(vol. for 1868, p. 49). It will there be seen how Roger Mailoc, in the thir- 
teenth century, defied the Abbot of Tewkesbury, and retained the farm of 
the benefice of Llanblethian ; of which victory probably this “‘ Mayloges’ fee” 
is an abiding evidence. 

[7 Nov. 20 H. VII, 1504.] 


«Omnibus ad quos presens scriptum pervenerit Thomas Flemyng filius et 
heres Ricardi Flemyng de Penllyne armigeri salutem in domino sempiter- 
nam 

“Noveritis me remisisse relaxasse et omnino pro me et heredibus meis 
inperpetuum quietum clamasse Hoelo Carne heredibus et assignatis suis 
totum ius meum titulum et clameum que unquam habui habeo seu quovis- 
modo imposterum habere potero de et in octo acris terre prout iacent in una 
clausura in loco vocato Mayloges fe in feodo de Lanblethian et in parochia 
ibidem per suas antiquas metas et bundas Habend’ et tenend’ predictas octo 
acras terre cum omnibus suis pert’iis prefato Hoelo Carne heredibus et assig- 
natis suis tenend’ de capitali domino feodi illius per redditus et servicia prius 
inde debita et de iure consueta inperpetuum Ita quod nec ego predictus 
Thomas Flemyng nec heredes mei nec aliquis alius per ius seu nomine nos- 
tro aliquid ius titulum vel clameum in predictis octo acris terre cum omni- 
bus suis pertin’iis nec in aliqua inde parcella de cetero exigere clamare seu 
vendicare potuimus in futurum set ab omni accione iuris tituli et clamei 
sumus inperpetuum exclusi per presentes In cuius rei testimonium huic 
presenti relaxioni mee sigillum meum apposui Hiis testibus Roberto Raglan 
Jankin ap Hoell ap Richard Dyo Hopkyne Tankyne Leyson Johanne 
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Madoc et multis aliis Datum apud Lanblethian predictum septimo die 
mensis Novembris anno regni Regis Henrici septimi post conquestum Anglie 
vicesimo.” 

Seal, a small green button. Device, a virgin (from the waist) and child, 
very rudely executed. 





The next charter gives three descents of a Welsh family living at Pendoy- 
lon, who, nevertheless, have not been identified. No Hugh appears in the 
Carne pedigree, so that the name may be a clerical error for Howel. Began 
is a place near Cefn Mably, reputed to have been acquired by the marriage 
of the daughter and heiress of Sir Andrew Began with Edward or William 
Kemeys. The name is of very rare occurrence in the county pedigrees. 


[12 Jan. 6 H. VIII, 1515.] 


* Sciant presentes et futuri quod nos Howell ap Richard de Pendylon et 
Jankyn ap Howell ap Richard filii (sic) et heredes sui dedimus concessimus 
et hac presenti carta nostra confirmavimus Hugone (sic) Carne heredibus et 
assignatis suis unam parcellam prati vocati Gweyne Grove cum una acra 
prati apud Newmeyd cum omnibus suis pertinenciis que habuimus infra 
feodum de Llanblethian et in parochia predicta per suas antiquas metas et 
bundas Habendum et tenendum omnia predictam parcellam prati cum 
omnibus suis pertin’iis prefato Hugone heredibus et assignatis suis tenen- 
dum de capitali domino feodi illius per redditus et servicia prius inde debita 
et de jure consueta imperpetuum Et nos vero prefati Howel et Jankyn et 
heredes nostri in omnia predictam parcellam prati cum omnibus suis per- 
tin’iis prefato Hugone heredibus et assignatis suis contra omnes gentes 
warantizabimus et imperpetuum defendemus In cuius rei testimonium huic 
presenti carte nostre sigilla nostra apposuimus Hiis testibus Johanne 
M[eredith] Will’mo ap Jevan ap Howell David Begane et multis aliis Data 
apud Aberberthine duodecimo die mensis Januarii anno regni Regis Henrici 
octavi post conquestum sexto.” 

Seals gone. 


[1 Feb. 19 H. VIII, 1528.] 


James Thomas of Llanmyhangel, or Michaelston, was son of Jenkyn and 
grandson of John ap Evan ap Thomas ap Gwilim Jenkin of Wernddu ; of the 
same male stock, therefore, as the Herberts. John ap Evan married Elea- 
nor, called “The Lady of the Ring,” daughter and heiress of Thomas Dee 
or Ddu ap Grono ap Evan ap Lyson. She was grandmother to James Thomas 
the grantor. Wilton is a place near Cowbridge. 

Howell Carne (hén), the second of the name, has already been noticed as 
the father of Richard Carne. Richard was father of Blanche, who married 
Griffith Grant of Tresiggin, or Sigginston, a landowner in the district. The 
match took place in 1558, thirty years later. 

Of the witnesses, Sir Edward Stradling was of St. Donat’s. He was 
knighted by Henry VIII in the church at Tournay, 1513, and died 1535. 
Sir John Raglan, of Carnllwyd, was Welsh nephew of the two others of his 
name. Robert Raglan, of the male Herbert stock, had John of Carnllwydd, 
grandson of Sir John; also William, father of Robert Raglan of Llantwit; 
also Lewis of Lysyfronwydd, father of Robert of that place, in the charter 
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called “ Llesgronethe.” Arnold Butler was the last of his line. He died 
childless; and Dunraven, his fief, passed to his sister and heir, who married 
Walter Vaughan of co. Hereford. Roger Button of Worlton was the son of 
Thomas Button by Jane Thomas of Llanmihangel. 

Llys-y-fronydd, or Lys-y-froneth, or Llys-y-groneth, now called “The 
Moat,” is the site of the old Bishop’s Palace at Lesworney. It was for some 
generations the seat of a branch of the Raglan family. 


[1 Feb. 19 H. VIII, 1528.] 


‘Omnibus ad quos presens scriptum indentatum pervenerit Iacobus 
Thomas generosus ac dominus de Llanmyhangell salutem in domino sempi- 
ternam Noveritis me prefatum Iacobum dedisse concessisse et per hanc 
presentem cartam meam indentatam confirmasse Howelo Carne generoso 
unum tenementum cum certis terris cum pert’iis quondam domine Elionore 
Thomas domine de Llanmyhangell predicto continentem quadraginta sex 
acras terre arabilis iacentes in parochia et in feodo de Llantwitt iuxtaOsmon- 
dis Asshe Dedi eciam et concessi prefato Howelo unum messuagium cum 
certis gardinis et quatuor acris et dimidia terre arrabilis cum pert’iis iacen- 
tibus in Wilton in parochia et feodo predictis que nuper fuerunt Janckyn ap 
Jevan Vachan Habend’ et tenend’ omnia predicta messuagia terras et 
tenementa et certis premissis cum pert’iis prefato Howelo heredibus et assig- 
natis suis imperpetuum de capitalibus dominis feodorum illorum per reddi- 
tus et servicia inde prius debita et de iure consueta in puram et perpetuam 
excambium pro uno messuagio et certis terris et pratis cum pert’iis iacenti- 
bus et existentibus in parochia et dominio de Llanmyhangell antedicte Vide- 
licet unum tenementum quondam Thome Baker vulgariter nuncupatum Gre- 
goryis landes tres acras predicte terre insimul iacentes prope tenementum 
predictum unam acram et dimidiam iacentem in uno loco vulgariter appel- 
lato Rooke is hill quinque garterias terre iacentes in parte australi de Rooke 
is hill predicto unam acram prati iacentem in parte australi ecclesie de Llan- 
myhangell predicto duas acras prati iacentes in parte australi molendini 
ibidem ‘Tres quarterias prati in parte boreali rivuli vocati Kelwege et dimi- 
diam acram terre Gruffini Graunte ex parte orientali unam acram prati 
vocatam Slade is Aker unam acram terre in parte boriali de le Clyst tres 
acras et dimidiam terre vocatas Gregory is pytt tres acras et iij quarterias 
terre iacentes in una clausura in le Northe ffelde tres acras iacentes prope le 
Northe ffelde et unum capud abbuttantem usque Gregory is pytt predictum 
quinque quarterias prope Northe ffelde predictum et vocatas le Stony aker 
unam acram iacentem in le Keyall londe et vocatam le Long aker unum 
messuagium et iiij’or acras et dimidiam terre vocatas Sant is londe Quat- 
tuor acras terre vocatas le Mere tres quarterias prati in parte boriali de le 
Slade aker unam acram in parte orientali clausure vocate Payne Evain is 
closse juxta sepe quinque acras terre vocatas Martyn is lande in parte occi- 
dentali vie ducentis de Llanmyhangell usque Coubruge unam clausuram 
vocatam le vij akers in parte orientali de le Northe ffelde unam acram iacen- 
tem iuxta le vij akers que nuper habui de Gruffino Graunte in excambio pro 
una acra iacente prope Stony Crosse in via ducente de Llanmyhangell pre- 
dicto usque Llantwitt duas acras terre iacentes in Knapp is ley unum housse 
place cum uno gardino de terra Gregory prope Sant is lande in parte orien- 
tali vie ducentis de Llantwitt usque Llanmyhangell unam clausuram conti- 
nentem iij’es acras terre in parte boriali de Yagewey nuper in tenura Gruffin 





